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Wations of our civil and religious polity. 
We sprang from the bosom of a nation, 


Blighten ? that, like Memphis and Babylon, 
ashe could build cities and towers, but like 
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», 553. 
MR. SOUTHARD'’S ADDRESS. 
Ye have read with great pieasure the address of 
Southard, Secretary ef the Navy, befo# the 
pian institute, on their last anniversary, De- 
ner 31,1827. As it is much too long for our 
we have endeavored to make—what we 
e found a very difficult duty,—a selection of the 
aofit.He haschosen for his subject the cause 
duims of science upon our country, and urges 
ability that knowledge and science are 
to the preservation of our free institu- 





After a few prefatory remarks in which he con- 
here it és proper to commence amarguinent 
ge kind he has undertaken, he speaks of our 
country. ee 
We are a people peculiarly situated. In 
origin; in the extent of our territo- 
and the materials of prosperity and 
rength ; in our religion ; in the character 
of our institutions; in our intergation:| 
osition ; will be found obligations, which 
‘ay be satisfied only by the highest exer- 
eas to pronote the happjuess, in advane’ 
the inteligence, not of our own 
vantry alone, but of men, every where, 
toughout the globe. The object in re- 
earring to these Circumstrnces in our con- 
to gratify our personal 
erpolitical vanity, hyt to exhibjt the duties 
qh arise fromthem. . 
Weare not tue offspring of a rude, un- 
jewel race. No Cadmus or Cecrops im- 
, Amongst Ws, the letters of another 
fieedom ; a0 fabled sun of Mars and Tiia 
tesuckling of a wolf, founded our city, as 
refuge of fugitives and criminals; nu 
age horde, issuing from the forest, in 
st of plunder and a home, laid the foun- 


pil tO none, in power and glory. At 
very birth, our parent made us the 
irsto an inheritance, in polish and re- 
ement, in literature and the arts, which 
may improve, but which it would be 
ace to waste, We pasezed, at cence, 
infancy to manhood, and never felt 
oppression «of long ages of ignorance 
barbarism. Does no obligation result 
such aparentuge ? If Athens, com- 
‘ing with her meagre portion, became 
the learsed city,” and “the eye of 
Greece;"—i) Rome carried her literature 
arts far as her arms extended—if Gaul 
ud Britain have becoine unrivalled in ev- 
ry thing which can add to literary fame ; 
hat may not hereafter be demanded of 
who have enjoyed all the lights which 
shed upon our path? If profound 

pg illustrated Christian virtue and 

ic labors, in the first hours of colonial 


of the Christian’s God are apparent; and 
in them, only, has that steady light been 
found, which sustains and strengthens the 
mind in the pursuit of knowledge. We 
have not a religion which debases the 
principles, by exhibiting, in the objects of 
its adoration, examples of vice; and con- 
tracts the intellect, by ascribing to its gods 
thy attainments which ougit to be the re- 
ward of its own exertions. But we havea 
religion which fortifies our virtue, and ex- 
pands the mind, by its intimate connection 
with every subject of hu:van science ; and 








elevates the conceptions to higher and no- 
bler objects, than any which Pagan idola- 
try ever presented—to that being whose 
throne is truth, whose sceptre is justice, 
whose habitation is eternity, and whuse 
“ goings forth are from everlasting to ev- 
erlasting.” Our ancestors—the Pilgrims 
of the North, the Hugonats cf the South, 
and the chivalrous adventurers to the 
shores of Vigginia—brcught with them, 
not merely a pure religion, but a spirit of 
ateedom ivinvestigating its Coctrines, and 
& yielding faith ro the convictions of truth, 
which enabled them, fearlessly, amidst 
hardships and perils, to found an empire of 
religion, law, and science. The scholar 
who reads their history with becoming 
candor and research, will be constrained 
to confess, that “under this banner they 
ecnauered ;? and that to this cause, more 
thaw any other, is to be attributed, that ex- 
tent of ivarning which early appeared in 
their scattered s@.lements, along our then 
inhospitable shores, and that impulse to 
mental improvement, which has been in 
gradual progress to the present hour. 
What obligations do such teachers impose 
upon the taught? Nothing short of the 
highest exertion of every intellectual fac- 
ulty—such an improvement of our oppor- 
tunities, as will not disgrace the sires from 
whom we descended. 

Let us now turn to our Government, 
that we muy observe the lesson which it 
teaches, on this subject. 

The three absorbing principles of our in- 
stitutions, which embrace and cuntrol ev- 
ery other, are the elective, the representa- 
tive, and the federative. When these are 
understood in their character and opera- 
tions, Ho mystery remuins in our govern- 
ment—no doubtful problem to be sclved, 
either in its action or the prosperity of its 
subjects. The politician who compre- 
hende them, may safely adopt the direction 
of Bacon, “to proceed rigidly from the 
known to the unknown;” and he can 
scarcely err in the conclusions to which he 
willarrive. The combination of these 
principles gives splendor to the elevation 








nce, what extent of scientific ac- 
rewent will redeem the. promise, then 
e, fur future ages of national prospeci- 
and strength ? 
Obligatious and duties are always com- 
surate with the power of performance ; 
with « territory ag vast, with a soil so 
tile, with every iiyredient of wealth 
ud Sirengti: Mm our possessien, We are 
“lged_ to promote, with corresponding 
forts, tLe improvement of our condition, 
all that can advance our happiness, and 
vence the prosperity of others. No 
ized nation ever before possessed, ex- 
as matter of external conquest, sucb 
e means to advatice scientific ubjects. 
is notion is but the growth of a day ; yet 
» fortunate in its settlement and progress. 


of our political Pantheon, and uniformity 
and consistency to every portion of the ed- 
ifice. Itis the triple alliance of these 
principles which secures the agency of the 
popular will; the intelligence which 
guides to a right decision, and the power, 
which affords security and protection. 
They have produced a change in the mode 
of reasoning on the subject of governmene, 
even in those countries where their pro- 
priety is vot adwitted in practice; anid 
have altered: the very definition of lat, as 
given by the wise and learned, who lived 
and wrote befure the commencement of 
the laet half century of prodigies, in the 
literary and polities! world. Yet these 
principles rest for their authority and ex- 





at it already ambraces every element of 
tional power. From the summit of its 
rropolis,on the porch of its Temple of 
jmerva, the eye cannot trace the bouida. 
ofits territory. A few stadia will not 

th from its Alps to its ultima Calabria, 
wits Adriatic to its Tuscan sea. The 
tates of a few marine leagues do not en- 
@eits Island. From theinland Oceans, 
tothe Gulf—from the Oregon to the Ches- 
wpetke, it embraces a region, holding the 
velo ef more ‘animal, mineral, vegetable, 
fiehural, menufacturing, and commer- 
al vealth, than Russia, resting upon two 
tmminents, can beast. The valley of the 
issippi_ is capable of bearing upen its 
more than thirty millions of -pros- 
Prous freemen , the Atlantic seaboard, of 
MAaining an equal population, and a com- 
mercial, military, and naval power, which 
te Mistress of Islunds, in ber proudest el- 
Mation, has net yer attained. And to this 
@ent, this nation must reach, if not pre- 
moted hy the indolence and folly of her 
babirants. Shail ithe written in her fu- 
re history, that she was wealthy, but ig- 
rant—luxurious, but not scientifie---that 
he had power to conquer, but not to en- 


them, cast no useful, intellectual light a- 


ercise, upon that simplest of all proposi- 
tions, which has been consecrated in our 
memories ty the first act of our indepen- 
dence—that men are equal, and have equal 
rights; a truth which makes every citizen 
a severeign; which compels him, in the 
discharge of his duties, to torm and express 
an opision upon every public questiun; 
and control, in his due proportion, the ac- 
tiou of the whole ; atruth-in which the 
government lives, moves, and has its be- 
tug; but which was never found, even in 
the Utopian dreams of former ages. 

The exhibition which has teen made—I 
will not call it the experiment which is 
making--of the value of this truth in the 
concerns of governiment, modified accord- 
ing to the principles suggested, is new in 
the history of man. There have been in- 
stances in savage as well as civilized re- 
gions, where power, under certain forms, 
has rested, for a time, in the mass of the 
population; where, without treason 4a- 
gainst what is denominated the sovereign- 
ty, the people could resist and control its 
movements; where liberty of action pre- 
vailed to licentiousness. But there is none 
where every act of the government, in all 
its depastments, was performed by agents, 
appointed and deputed by all the people, 
for the specified objects ; and where their 
will created and deposed every minister of 





To nd, and leave behind no monuments of 
practical science ? 


m But it is not upon the origin of thia peo- 


ple, and the physical circumstances of this 
fountry, that science rests ber strongest 
i Their moral and political condi- 
Non create much weightier obligations. 
isa just remark, that the moral and in- 
wllectual character of a nation seldom, if 
fer, rises above the standard of its relig- 
%§; but to that staudard it will approach, 
Me operation of natural causes. Man 
hy the necegsity of his nature, a religious 
adoring creature ; and the Being be- 
twhom he bows, furnishes a measure 
hich he cannot overrun, but which he 
Willerek to imitate. Destiiute of a proper 
e, he will wender in superstitious ex- 
travagancies. Worshipping his own work- 
Manship,he bas nothing beyond the wenk- 
*sofhisown powers, to which he may 
Wire. Taught by his faith that the Being 
tules, is corrupted and debased by 
Waions, he will build temples, and insti- 
We rights for the gratification of like pus- 
oe Hence the degradation of the whole 
Pa world—hence tie unchanging con- 
4 of that race who exclaim, “Great is 
®t Lord, and Mahomet is his Phrophet” 
Ree, too, the intellectual advance- 
tof that portion of mankind who fol- 
2* the instructions of him, who taught as 
Fman taught. The progress of use- 
fetence has run parallell with the prog- 
Christianity; for, although here 
thera the corruscations of £eiius have 
uined the darkness of Paganism, and 
—_ of Homer hee sometimes 

* Supiter thunder upon Olympus: 
ren in the better portions of fect A te 
ot Socrates and Plato, the revelations 





law and justice, from the lowest to the 
highest—from the humblest scavenger, 
through all the gradations of office and du- 
ty, up to him who, possessing a nation’s 
respect, is invested with a nation’s confi- 
dence, and regarded by the rest of the 
world »s the representative of a nation’s 
intelligence, and virtue, and power. 

But how are the citizens to discharge 
the duties which these principles impose, 
without understanding their nature: with- 
out comprehending their import? The 
very exercise of their powera, and perform- 
ance of their duties, presupposes the exist- 
ence of that intelligence which compre- 
hends and understands them. And, un- 
less they do possess that intelligence, they 
must either yield that will to others and 
thus become their slaves, or profanely 
handle the ark of their political safety, and, 
in the madness of their freedom, resemble 
those who clamored for the blood of Pho- 
cion, and ostracized Aristides; who wel- 
comed Ravenna, and cried, “ long live the 
first consn),” in the streets of Paris. With 
euch citizens‘ the preservation of a gov- 
ernment like ours is without hope, even to 
the patriot who adores our institutions, 
and believes them faultless. 

But whence is the requisite intelligence 
to be derived, aml how secured? From 
the spread of information; from the diffu- 
sion of knowledge ; from science in its va- 
rious forms; from universal education. 
Universal education is the necessary and 
indispensible companion of universal suf- 
frage. Itis the one thing needful, to work 
out political salvation. This, this alone, 
can sustain our institutions, and seve them 
from the gulf where all the hopes of free- 
i dom have hitherto been buried. And our 
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regard for these institutions, may well be 
estimated, by our patronage and favoy to 
these agents hy which they are invigorat- 
ed. 

Let us proceed one step, further in this 
view, and glance at our international po- 
sition. The aspect of Christendom is full 
of interest. On the continent of Europe, 
every civilized and powerful nation sus- 
tains the doctrines of that alliance which 
claims to fix, unchangeably, the existing 
institutions and dynasties; and one princi- 
ple rules inevery cxbinet. Although some 
murmurs of discontent ore heard, heresi- 
tary authority has never seemed to stand, 
more firmly. Ali continental Europe, 
with slightexceptions,supports one scheme, 
and is governed by one principle. 

After speaking of the battle of Navarino, and the 
effect it was likely to produce upon Greece aud 
upon continental Europe, he continues— 

While the principle to which I have ad- 
verted, rules with unabating force, on the 
eastern side of the Atlamtic—on the west- 
ern, the principles of elective, repreasenia- 
tive, and federal Government, are almest 
as extensive ; and, inexhibiting their value 
and aiding their progress, we bear the first 
and most important part. Our State Gov- 
ernments, from their origin, have depend- 
ed upon two of these principles, and the 
whole cfhem give life and animation to 
that Federal compact, which psesents us 
as one nation to the kingcoms of the earth. 
Under its auspices, by its wisdom and en- 
ergy, we have acquired a rank and a name 
which are regarded, in the great move- 
ments of the civilized world. maenee 
shewn enough of decision in countil, of 
vigour in combat, and of advaucing wealth 
and prosperity, to arrest the earnest atten- 
tion of the political theorist and philosoph- 
ical inquirer every where, und to secure 
the respect of the most powerful nations. 
Rising from rebellion, our claitns to sov- 
ereignty are treated as legitimate—com- 
mencing in feebleness, our strength and 
importance are admitted—an experiment 
on free principles, our success is acknowl- 
edged—and we yet stand a triumphant. 
vindication of man’s capacity for self gov- 
ernment, and an inesistible proof that the 
power of kings, and the authority of no- 
bies, are not indispensable to the happiness 
of the people, nor to any of tye great ub- 
jects for which government is designed. 

During the short period in which we 
have heen advancing to this point, almost 
the whole of this wide continent tas burst 
the bonds of colonial subjection. Mexico, 
Guatemala, Colombia, Peru, Chih, Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres, have assumed the bear- 
ing of independent netions; and the time 
isprobably not distant, when, to this list, 
may be added all that remains. Engtaud, 
with a sagacity which has placed her first 
in the acquisition of wealth and influence, 
sees and prepares for this developement, 
and will not probally be found to resist its 
eourse. Ip their efforts at independesire, 
these youthful nations looked to us as their 
monitor. In forming. their governments, 
they have taken ours as their model. Ina 
greater or less degree, each has recognized 
the principles of our system ; which have 
thus already been acknowleeged through- 
out one fourth part of the globe. It mays 
perhaps, -he affirmed, with justice, tha 
they have not been perfectly understood 
by the majority of thuze who were called 
upon to give them furm and action; and 
that the contest, in reference to them, may 
not be over, that although these children 
of slavery bave escaped trom Egypt, and 
paseed the sea, all have not perished in the 
wilderness, who are unworthy to enter the 
promised land of just and equal laws. Nor 
is this cause of wonder, if we recur to the 
period, when Guatemwozin lay upon that bed 
which was not of roses, and follow down 
the current ofeveuts to the time, when 
they refused to acknowledge; with the vic- 
torious invader of Spuin, the connexion 
which, for two centuries, had bouud them 
to her, as their mother country. During 
that long period,» system was in operativn, 
calculated to produce, among the people, 
vice and ignorauce. It is among the phe- 
nomena which history will record, that a 
Revolution, commencing at such a time, 
and among such subjects, should have been 
conducted through gv much blood, and re- 
cognised tlese principles as it approached 
its termination. But, in precisely so far 
as they have failed in these principles, 
they furnish evidence of the position 
which I urge, that knowledge and science 
are the necessary aliment of free institu- 
tions. In selecting their models, they 
have exhibited a capacity for governing 
themselves, which discarda, forever, the i- 
dea of colonial subjection, and will, event 
ually, secure civil order. But they have 
done more—they have pronounced an eu- 
logy on our system, not less gratifying to 
us, that that which has been proclaimed 
in Europe. When we changed rebellion 
into revolution, where did we look fur the 
model of our institutions? Where the 
habits and feelings of colonies, rising to in- 
dependence, uniformly look—to the moth- 
ercountry. Did the Spanish colonies fol- 
low ghis rule? the very reverse is the fact. 
Though separated from us,as widely as 
human societies can be, in habits,language, 
macners ; civil, religious, ane political es- 
tablishments ; they sought instruction 
here. Whence this unusual fact in histo- 
ry? and howto be explained? By the 
character of our institutions, and the ef- 
fects they had seen to flow from them. 


but by the simple energy of truth—by the 


remain enthusjastic. 


these views, respecting the influence of our 


progress ofevents in the South. To what 
but to this, is to be attriouied, the early 


into the movements in that region? the 
lead taken in the recognition of their inde- 
pendence ? the liberal and equal polities! 
and commercial relationsestoblished 2 And 
nbove wll, that selemn declaration, that 
this continent was not, hereatter, to be the 


a dechuaniion, which met the almost unani- 
mows fause of the nation, although it 
starthdees tind at home, aud created gsur- 
prise iw tae Cabiners of Furope. 

If. then, Phave correctly estimated the 
position in which this uation stands, she 
has presented an exanple of government 
constituted on principles wuich wature ap- 
proves, and experience will justly 5 these 
have been, at least partially, imitated by 
others : und she is how placed in the tront 
of those natias having simular institu- 
tions, and her example must bave a power- 
ful agency indirecting their future progress. 

I recur again to the inquiry, du such an 
origin—such Territory and materials of 
prosperity—such a Religion —such Institu- 
tions—such national influence, create and 
impose no obligations to extend literature, 
and promote science ? Cau we squander 
such talents without criminality? Can 
we dig and hide them in the earth, without 
the recompense of the unpre fitable scrvant, 
whea the master comes te reckon with us? 
By devoting our faculties to their improve- 
ment, we pay a grateful tribute to the most 
efficien: instrament in producing our pros- 
perity ; we take the most effectual means 
to continue and defend it and we use the 
influence of our position, in the most salu- 
tarymeanner. If the debt which this na- 
tion owes, on this subject, be not paid, the 
fault will rest on this, more than any other 
age of the Republic. The founders of the 
nation, and those who have preceded us, 
were retarded by obvious difficulties; yet 
may they confidently boast, that they have 
done more for the cultivation of kuuwl- 
edge, than was ever accomplished in any 
age of the world, under similar circum- 
stances: and they may appeal, on the oné 
hand, to the obstacles which ie settle- 
ment of a wilderness, the poverty of their 
condition, and the unsettled state of their 
institutions, created ; and, on the other, to 
their wide spread systems of education ; 
their public and private literary establish- 
ments ; the. diffusion of information among 
all chinses 5 and wo the names of Frauklin, 
Rittenhouse, Jefferson, Bowditeh, aad aany 
others, who are precious to science. 

But they left not only their example for 
imitation, and the benefits of their labors 
for enjoyment: they left, alse, counsel and 
admonition, precept upon precept, for in- 
struction ; aud these coming to us with 
enlarged means, and firm and progressive 
literary and political establishinents, our 
obligation to greater exertion is enhanced. 
Let ua listen, for au few moments, to the 
advice given by them, and, amoug othera, 
by those patres patria, in whom the confi- 
dence of the nation reposed, and whose 
admonitions fall with the weight of pater- 
nal authority, That First Citizen who 
uever spoke but to instruct, who never act- 
ed but to benefit his country, at the com- 
mencement of his official course under the 
Constitution, when he felt that every thing 
valuable to social order depended upon the 
manner in which the Government should 
be administered ; and when he was obey- 
ing the injunction “to recommend such 
measures as he should judge necessary 
aud esxpedient,”—used, to the assembled 
Representatives of the People and of the 
States, this strong and emphatic language: 

“ There is nothing which can better deserve your 
9 2 than the promotion of science and litera- 
ture. Knowledge is, in every couftry, the surest 
basis of public happiness In one, in which the 
measures of the Government receive their im- 
pressions so immediately from the sense of the 
community as in ours, it is proportionably <ssential. 
To the security of a free Constitution, it contributes 
in various ways: by convincing those entrusted 
with the public admistration that every valuable 
end of government is best answered by the en- 
lightened cdnfidence of the people; by teaching 
the people themselves to know and value their 
own right to discern and provide’ against inva- 
sions of them ; to distinguish between oppression 
and thenecessary exercise of lawful authority ; be- 
tween burdens yoowing from a regard to their 
convenience, and those resulting from the inevitable 
exigencies of society ; to discriminate the spirit of 
liberty fom that of licentiousness ;_ cherishing the 
first, avoiding the last, and uniling a speedy but 
temperate respect for the laws.” - 

Ju bis last message to the same bodies, 
he renews his recommendation of a Nation- 
al University, and appeals to them “ as 
too enlehtened, not to be fully sensible how 
anuch ¢ flourishing siate of the arts and 
sciencts contribute to the national pros- 
perityand reputation.” And in that last 
preciots legacy which be left to his chil- 
dren, le repeated his assurance, that “ in- 
stitutims for the general diffusion ‘of 
knowkdge were objects of primary im- 
portaice to the nation.” 
his wlole official career, labouring to pro- 











But was it from the spleador which sur- 
rounds ovr government? from the kingly 
crown Which invests the brows of our first 
citizen? from the victories we have wou? | 
from our marching, with the sword of Mas) 
homet—the seymetar of Kouli Khan, or 
the legions of Napoleon, over prostrate na- 
tions? None--none of all these. But 


' 
{ 
; 





| they saw that the principles of our govern- 
tment were founded in nature; Uiet our | 
| people were free, happy, peaceful, pros- | 
petous and intelligent. And thus have | 
| our institutions travelled over a coutinent, | 
‘and displayed a moral triumph, more gio- 

rious than any which history reecras. Ne 
‘such triumph was achieved by Greece. No 
| nation, except through fear or force, his 
, adupted the institutions of another ; unless 
ithe borrowing of the twelve tables by 
| Rome, be regarded as an exception. _And 
| is it unreasonable to bepe, that this is not 

to be the last victory : that the same caus- 


the we-eminence 
migh he exemplified by all the attributes 
whicl can win the affections of its citizens, 
and ommand the respect of the world.” 


Mr. Southard quotes the opinion of Jefierson, | 
who ‘loved his country and her institutions, the , 
more rdently, for the sake of science ; and science , 

| for thisake of his country ; and whose devotion to | 
the spremacy ofthe popular will, and the iuviola- | 


hilityof constitutional restraints, was sigpalized by 
atnowand acts.” 


of Cegress. Mr. Southard says— 


hee regarded, and such a monument of 
| Capressional solicitude had been erected. 


IGETHER.—HU ME. 


i ten. 


. . . a. i 
and anxious inquiry by political agents, 


subject of colonization by foreign Powers? | 


SS 





sal interest within the District. 


more generous patronage. 


have advocated ? 


none, none, 


dation of the Representatives of Republi 


who have ever fostered it. 


this topic. 


the cause of science. 


and: zeal in her cause will find 


doubts. 


with every citizen of the Republic. 


hope. 


which the streams 


stores of arts and science. 


mains to be learned. 
will be facilitated, not only by familiarity 


ject, are comparatively ineffectual. 


ed truths. 


and reach to a general principle. 
spent in the investigation of facts, will ter- 
minates perhaps, in a few simple but gener- 


give the mind’ a stronger hold upon the 
subject ; are easily understood and com- 
municated, and shorten the intellectual toil 
of all who come after. The difficult and 
laborious a¥ainments of one man and one 
age, readily and rapidly become the pos- 
session of that which follows. The limits 
of one man’s course is the starting point 
of another. The discoveries of one age, 
become the ordinary tenets, perhaps the 
mere elementary principies of tie next. 
The student appi opriates to himself the ac- 
cumulated discoveries of ages, ond infaney 


clusions of science, which 
long failed to accomplish. In exact pro- 
portion tothe discoveries mnade, and tie 
general truths established by one genera- 
tion, ought to be the rapidity of the pro- 
gress and the heights to which the suc- 
ceeding willascend. A few insulated facts 





dice the conviction thar, in this mode, | 
of free Government 


and practical results were the most whicis 


elementary priuciples in 


It surely 


can Power, will have cost this nation noth- 
ing, but its protecting presence ; and that 
there will remain sufficient, under skilful 
management, without one draft upon the 
general Treasury, to establish here, auch 
edifices for science, as will give to this Re- 
public a glory as bright as has yet been ac- 
quired, by all the Kings and Emperors 


I forbear to add to the weight cf authori- 
ty which the worth of our land affords, on 
‘ID will not tread on controvert- 
ed ground, nor approach so near the pre- 
sent moment, as to hazard the touching of 
one string which will not vibrate kindly to 
Her appeal is made 
to us, Aas inen, as statesmen, as citizens of 
the States and of the Union—as patriots! 
nodes 
enough to accomplish the object, without 
demanding tre forgetfulness of party pre- 
judices, or the sacrifice of constitutional 


On this occasion, the anniversary of a 
society devoted to every purpose which 
can facilitate the march of science, and 
promote valuable information, it seemed 
proper to review the cifeumstances by 
whieh itis surrounded, and the obligations 
imposed upon its members, in common 
This 
review, while it impresses the convictions 
oft duty, give also the encouragements of 
This lustitute is estublished at the 
centre of the nation—under the observa- 
tion of its Government ; at that point to 
of knowledge must 
flow abundantly, at uo distant day—the 
resort of the wealthy end the learned— 
where scientific n:en, almost as matter of 
necessity, und surely as matter of choice, 
will make contributions to the treasured 
Its members 
have every aid to heip them onward. The 
labors of others, and the experience of part 
ages, hecome their guides. The acquisi- 
tion and publication of knowledge, render 
more casy and practicable that which re- 
Our advancement 


with the attainments of those who have 
preceded us, but also with the course by 
which they arrived at their conclusions. 
The first efforts of the mind on every sub- 
It 
cannot rise at-once, by any vigor of exer- 
tion, to extensive conclusions and estab- 
It necessarily bends its force to 
the observation of insulated facts, and 
must become even burdened with these, 
before it can combine and classify them, 
A life 


a! propositions ; but these, when possessed, 


aud boyhood are iustructed in those con- | 
genius itseif 
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es may yet proselyte a world; not by in- | with this recommendation, which prove | their day, have been great ; but there is no 
terfering in the concerns of other nations | that, in the zeal of the scholar, and the | 
—for whenever, or wherever, that is at-/ ardor ef the patriot, the caution of the 
tempted, our own liberties are insecure-- | Constitutional Economist was not forgot- 
The Seminary was to be erected 
force of example——by the march of princt- | here—in this territory—under the exclusive 
ples. If this hope be enthusiasm, I would | dgminion of the Federal powers—and the 
If it be the madness | funds were to be raised within the District. 
of democracy, | am unwilling to be sane.; By the cessions to the General Govern- 

The acts of our Government have mani- | ment, and by the contract between it and 
fested its conviction of the correctness of | the inhabitants, a proportion of the lands 
ibecame its special property. 
institutions, and of our counexion, with the | never was designed—it would be unworthy 
(of the nation—to make pecuniary profit 
\from such a’ contract. - Hf! the proceeds 
reach beyond the expenditures for its ae- 
commodation, they should nut ge to the 
general Treasury, but to objects of univer- 
This 
scems to have beenthe view of Congress, 
in some of the acts which it has already 
performed 3 as, in the instances of its liber- 
ality to this Institute, which, we hope, may 
be regarded as the pledge of future and 
Andto whet 
candunds artsing fram this source, be vet- 
ter devoted, than the promotion of objrets 
whieh Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Madison, and other wise and good men 
If the answer to this 
question be guided by the opinions of our 
fathers—by the laws of science—by the 
spirit.of our -institutions—by the future 
hope of freedom—that answer will be— 
Examine the facts, and J be- 
lieve it will be found that there will be 
enough tor this high purpose ; that these 
splendid edifices, once su ingtoriously pros- 
treated, and now rebuilt for the accommo- 


reason why that progress shoukd not con- 
tinue until that period arrives, when the 
Heavens shall Le wrapped together as @ 
scro}l, 

The character of science, too, inthe pre- 
sent day, furnishes encousegement to ite 
cultivation. It does not vaste itself in the 
abstruse philosophy, the logical technieali- 
Hes and metaphysical jargon, on which the 
whetted intellect of several ¢enturies tried 
its strength. Jt is not intelleewual and spe- 
culative only ; it terminates in social inter- 
ests and advantages, and designs to rendep 
man, in his social retations, more pure ang 
happy. Its proud distinction, and especi- 
ally in this country, is, that the piiloeopher 
lives, not for himselfand his associates, but 
for all the people. Science partakes of the 
liberal and diffusive character of the politi- 
cal institutions which prevail. To assure 
it this high character, every exertion of aci- 
entific men should be made. There ia, ine 
deed, no principle of what deserves to be 
called literature and science, which does 
hot tend to this point. Literature has bagn 
described as an exhibition of fact, epiniow 

and feeling, by man to his fellows. Sci- 
ence is but an elucidation of nature, and the 
‘ustrument to promote happiness. Praeti- 
cal usefulness to man is the grand object of 
every mental power and faculty. Practi- 
cal usefulness to man is the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of science. Practien? 
usefulness to his fellow creatures and him- 
self, is the commencement and consumma- 
tion ofthe glory of the scholar. Every 
thing which falls short of this, fails of its 
object, and is labour lost. They who devote 
their attention to mental improvement and 
scientific pursuits, should always seek a 
practical and useful result, and be ever rea- 
dy to answer the inquiry— What end do 
you pursue? Governed by this rule, our 
investigations may be wide and fearless. 
The bcundaries of nature’s works have noe 
yet been reached. There are regions still 
unexplored. There are truths still unlearn- 
ed; andour duty and our interest alike 
urge us to their investigation, and to meee 
the claims which our peculiar advantages 
iinpose. ‘ ; 

We live under circumstances and in an 
age when disgrace must follow neglect and 
indolence. The history ofa man presents 
ho period so fuil of obligation to the schol- 
ar and the patriot. Cast your eyes back, 
through the last half century of years, and 
mark throngh what a space science and 
learning have travelled. Our position must 
be in the front ranks of that mareh; and 
nothing can seve our fame but an untiring 
euergy in pressing forward in the same ca- 
reer. With our means, to halt is disgrace 
and ruin. ; 

We have a country, too, whose glory is the 
brightest, and whose honorsare the fairest. 
Tne resistless torrentof time, which bears 
onthatcountry to grandeur or toruin, beares 
on, also,the record of what the patriot does 
fur the advancement of general happiness 
and general intelligence. That country 
presents, at this moment, a spectacle calca- 
ated to srouse all that ts manly and ho- 
noarable in her children. All the hopes of 
her patriots, all the ealculations of ker 
statesinen, have been utterly defied and 
derided by her march. Who, when she 
struggled into independence, dared to hope 
— who had power to elevate his concepyone 
to the realities of her present comditic® ? a 
condition which ebe has reached In the 
evanescent period of a single life. Seeond 
to others in the arts and refinements of lux- 
ury,she stands forward the first and brizht- 
est object of admiration to the friend uf 
human improvement and human fredom-. 
She is the pioneer of liberty and free go- 
vernment. She exhibits a mass composed 
of the intellect of tei millions of human 
beings; unshackled by bigotry, anrestrained 
in their efforts, and bent, with mighty en- 
ergy, to practical objects. And shall her 
progress be staved, lke that of the palsied 
dominions of despotism ? Her territory 
embraces a space equal to civilized Europe; 
her history is the record of a struggle for 
freedom and justice ; her institutions are 
popular and free ; her people the least cor- 
rupted on the earth. “In half a century 
they will exceed the numbers of the migh- 
test power in Europe; speaking one lan- 
guage, subject to one law, and acting al- 
most by one impulse. How shall we esti- 
mate the effects of such an example on the 
human race? It has already been seen and 
felt in theSouth and the East,and will spread 
until it consumes the trophies which igno- 
rance and tyranny have gathered in all past 
ages. And shall not we, the men of the 
present day, desire to stand among the fore- 
most, and promote such a consummation ? 
If we do, we must embrace the magnitude 
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| the early ages could attain ; but these be- | 
| came the inheritance of their successors ; | 
| . , Borage > 
Thus, throngh | and the: occult sciences which were the 
|boast of Egypt, and of India, served as | 


the schouls of | 


Greece ; and modern learning alimostcom- | 


us ° e . . | " ye 
inences its labors where the philosophy of | nis country, and they added considerabiy 


+ to our amusements. 
jtersin abundance at this time ; 


Greece terminated. Genius, too, some- 


‘times outstrips the age in Which it lives ; 


Lut the record of its mareh, enables ever; 


mediverity of talent soon to surpass it. | 


The energetic minds of such men as Ba- 
con, the prophetof science, Newton, the 


revealer of her religion ; and Franklin, | 
who toinistered at her altar ; burst through | 


the daikness and ignorance which sur- 


| round thein, aud excite the admiration of 
Hayzotes the opinion of Mr. Madison, who also , 


| propeed the erection of a National University at 
the set of government, and under the protection | 


their cotemporaries. Yet, where is the 
scholar of the present day, whese oppoi- 
tunities have been fair; who is agbitious 


feme—who has not been casried beyond 
those conclusions, which limited their in 
quiries—w ho has not lesrned all that the 

knew, and much at witich they only gness- 


' Thee are two cireumstances connected | ed # The improveménis of evieuce since 


of the scene, and rise to the measure of our 


! country’s growth. 


Here,then,here in the centre of this empire 
which our affectionate anticipations render 
so illustrious ; let us found another empire, 
not less illustrious as an empire of science. 
On this neutral ground of party conflict, 
let us erect an edifice, which party will not 
assail; and which, in every course of events 
and in all coming time, will prove the glo- 
ry ofthe American name; and thus shall 
we serve that country so dear to our best, 
affections the country of our fathers and 
the country of our children. - 





_ 


Posture Master. The house ef Brunse 
wick, on its accession to the throne of 
these realms, opened a way for the nume- 
rous giants and Sampsons of Germany to 


—_ 


We had posture mas- 
we had 
them afterwards; but, compared with Jo- 
seph Clark, of Pall-Mall, every man of 
them was a pretender. Clark is the smys- 
terious person that is alluded to in the Guar- 
dian, as having made tnerry with the tailerg 
for he could turn his body into any renuired 
shape: he placed a lump on his right shoul- 


der to-day,and ordered a great coat to be 


of excetlence, and has been just to hitown | 
Would, for the honor and permanency | 
of ar institutions, that the advice had 


accomodated to the deformity: the tailor 
ibrougt the gartrent, when, lo! the lump 
was on the lefiside. He sot witha friend of 
inever?ng, ond in the twinkling ofan eye, 
was turned into acripple. The surgeons had 


j dertared,tha: to unsetile the vertebra would 


| 


hedeath: Clark pushed them to and fre. 
Voline, the aurgeon, examined his back ard 


found-thegpislocatiom 
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defect ia the minds of its unenlightened members, 
though perhaps one of its most palpably unscriptur- 
al errors is the supposed meritoriousness of human 
works. Possibly, however, it would be more just 
as well as more charitable to ascribe much of the 
good, and somewhat less of the evil, of the Irish 
character, to the influence of their religious faith, 
than we hich Protestants are usually disposed to do. 
Certain it is, that however our people may live 
without God in the world, they do not live withont 
His name cver and anon in their :nouths, and that, 
not irreverently nor lightly, but with all the appear- 
ance of unaffected piety and earnestness, which 
would seem to betoken that they have God in all 
their thoughts. 

“If two boatmen pass each other on the Shan- 
non, or on a canal, or two carmen on a road,wheth- 
erthey know each other or not, you are sure to 








SCOTCH AND IRISH. 

A pamphlet has appeared in England in vindica- 
lion of the Irish nation, setting forth, that the hor- 
rible accounts of their degradation and misery are 
greatly exaggerated, and inaintaining, that they are 
‘a comfortable, happy and orderly people, which has 
been reviewed in Blackwood, by a writer who 
seems disposed to be merry upon the subject, 
while drawing a sort of comparison between that 
people and his countrymen, in favor of the former. 
‘The remarks may serve to correct some misappre- 
hensions that exist in this country, among those 
who are labouring’to collect funds in aid of a p2o- 
ple, whoare deciared to be well enough off for the 
mecessaries of liée—that is, such as are willing to 


the comer, and ‘God speed you,’ from the goer. If 
an Irishinen approach the coor of a cabin, whether 
it belong to an acquaintance or stranger, and what- 
ever be his business, his first salutation invariably 


hear in mellow musical [rish, ‘God save you,’ from | 


. different and ve: 


work for them. From a comparison of these state- 
ments by an inhabitant of Ircland, who is a decided 
enemy to the administration and policy which have 
kept her down in political consequence and have 
denied to her inhabitants the rights of freemen, 
avith the situation of Wishmen in this country, as 
we know it to be froin daily observation, we are jn- 
clined to the opinion, that the charity of the quick- 
feeling and hard-working, but poor emigrants in this 
country, would be much better bestowed in relicv- 


ing the distresses of their brethcren on this side of 


the Atlantic; among whom, if we mistake not, 
there is even greater distress, owing to thcir con- 


dition as foreigners, than can be found in their 


in “her country. We cannot but applaud theshearty 
good will and philanthropy, with which they com- 
bine to effect an object that their ills at home have 
shown may be good; but we think, that their policy 
is mistaken—we think, that the condition of Ireland 
has been gradually changing for the better, since 


. the suppression of what have beencalled the rebel- 


lions. The pamphlet says :— 


* Even the most cautious capitalists are begin- 
ning to venture upon investmevts in landed proper- 
ty in Ireland, and could we but succeed in _eradi- 
cating from the less informed minds of the English 
snanufacturers their deeply rooted prejudice against 
the Irish, as a wild and savage race, amongst whom 
the lives of English Protestants can be but iil secur- 
ed even by the strictest !aws, tie perfect assimila- 
tion of this country to t:ugland would be rapid in- 
Weed, and it would soon com: to be looked on as a 
adiuirable district of one and the 
same country. This is a consummation, in my 
mind, devoutly to be wished, and which } shall re- 
juice indeed if my efiorts can be at all instrumental 

n accelerating. 1 am not vain and foolish enough 
to imagine, that we are already so well as to stand 
in no need of being made better, but Lam_ most 
anxious to prove to my countrymen, on both the 
oac and the other side of St. George’s Channel, that 
sve are at least apt and docile schulars, who can re- 
ward our teachers with an aiiple return of pleasure 
and of profit to them ax well as to ourselves, That 
our inferiority is already greatly less than has been 
commonly supposed, and that if there be, as unde- 
niiably there are, very inany thing: which we have 

et to learn from England, we are willing to profit 
the example of our elder and wiser sister, end 


ever be their svcupation, he never dreams of pass- 
ing them without saying, ‘God bless your work.’ 
When first he sees a neighbour's child,or his horse, 
or his cow, or any thing that is his neigbour’s, he is 
sure to say, ‘ That’s a tine child, Ged mark it to 
grace’—‘ that’s a fine cow, God bless it.” The in- 


dicrously. If you ask a rheumatic old man how he 
is to-day, he will say, ‘ Thank your honour, I’m all 
full of cramps and pains in my bones, glory be to 
God ;’ or if he be drenched in rain to his great harm 
and discomfoit, he will say, ‘ Troth, it’s a_ mighty 
what may, their brief and pithy comment is, , tt 
was the will of God,’ or if they wish for any change 
of existing circumstances they never fail to add ‘ if 
it was God’s wll.’ 


existence of such a habit proves a kind of character 
anda state of mind very much more susceptible of | 
culture and improvement than the utter reckless- | 
ness of impure thought and of unclean living, that 
is solamen‘ably prevalent insome of the mining 


than the insensibiilt 
spirituai or mental that are frequent!y to 
with in the lowest class of English agricultural la- 


er classes in England, when they have any os 
at all, is infinately more excellent than that which 
prevails among them here, yet a profound venera- 
tion for religion, a steadfast belief in the essentials 
of Christian faith, and a regular attendance on di- 
vine worship, debased though it be by the supersti- 
tious observances of their church, are incomparably 
more certain to be met with among the inferior 
classes with us than with you ; and, besides this, 
they are far more generally submissive and respect- 
ful to their superiors, more disposed to honour and 
obey a gentleman because he is a gentleman, more 
resigned when favours are denied, more 
for favours given, more uniformly obliging, flexible, 
and anxious to please, than are the peasantry of 
England. There is, however, greater giddiness and 
unevenness of character amongst them than a- 
mongst the English. Itisacommon saying with 
themselves, that they are honest with good ing 
after. They donot scruple to tel] lies to screen 
themselves when they commit a tault, and when 
detected, to pass off the lie with ajest. When they 
labour for others, they are apt to idle or get into 
mischief, if they be not well watched; they are 
prone to go sip and dawdle over their task ; wheth- 
er from aniunate indolence or a love of sociality, 
1 will not pretend to determine ; certain it is, they 


stances are endless, but they sometimes sound lu- | 


wet day entirely, the Lord be praised.” Happen | 


All this may arise as much | House of Representatives? 
from habit as from piety, it is true, but still the very | 


and manufacturing district: of England, nay, even | eight others !! 
and blindness to every’ thing 
met ! 


bourers. Ina word, though the religion of the low- ’ 


rateful | 


‘ ‘add to our comforts and our luxuries w 


. better and more Becommngty, and are in every way 
fo 


yet by no means deficient in great and good quali- | have a special aversion to working alone, and you 
ies of our own. will see three trooping off with facks in hand to per- 
“Those who have the candor and good sense to '*form a job which one man would set about at once 
examine with their own eyes into our real condi- | in England ; nor will these three accomplish more 
tion, rather than place implicit faith in vague ex- | in the day than any twoof themselves would do, if 
pressions of horror and disgust against our people, you could employ them seperately and apart, so 
uttered with shrugging of the shoulder and uplift- | that they should lose no time in talking. In passing 
ing of the palm, by weak and ill-informed persons, | throvgh the country here, you frequently see nu- 
and sometimes by those who find their account in| merous groups of men, women, and children, work- 
misrepresenting us, will find that we are a hardy | ing in the fields, while in England you would al- 
and intelligent nation, destitute neither of the com- | most suppose the ground were cultivated by magic, 
ton necessaries of life, nor of the Sone Spare to | or in the night, so rarely do ydu see people at work. 
tich com- | They certainly, with us, do not, in general, labour 

monly pervades mankind. If men possessed of | so hard as the English ; it is to be remembered, 
capital, and common sense to.cxpend it judiciously, | however, that this is chiefly when they are badly 
will settle amongst us, instead of a horde of starv- | paid and insufficiently fed. They do not even hesi- 
ing and naked savages, ready to plunder and to | tate to urge this reason for their insufficiency, nor 
turder them, they will meet with a population not | is it unreasot able they should. I have been assur- 
without whole clothes, and fed in a manner which | ed by practical men,—Mr Nimmo, the engineer, 
they themselves prefer (and perhaps with good rea- | for example,—that a given piece of manual labour 
son too) to that of the English peasant—a population | cannot he executed more cheaply if Iveland than 
who are willing and able to co-operate vigorously | in England or Scutiaud, where wages are treble 
and well with any man who will treat them fairly | their amount with us. My own experience would 
in the exchange of money or goods for rich land and } not go the length of justifying this assertion, but in 
bard labour. any case it does not disprove the capability and 
“The gentry, indéed, of “and are, I think, | willingness of the Ivish labourer to exert himself 

i with as much industry and effect as others, when 

placed under the like circumstances, because it is 
notorious that Ireland supplies every part of the 
king’s cominions with the hardest-working labour- 
ers they have. In their dealings one with another, 
our people are hard and over-reaching ; they are 


E 
generetty Speaking, possessed of more plain sound 
3 


sense, h not of more refinement, thay the 
same class in Ireland; and the men of business, 


from the lowest to th highest, perform their duties 


incomparably better fitted for their stations in life 
than ours yet are; but in the lowest class, the su- 
Periority in point of intelligence and readiness, and 
all the minor qualities, which form the excellency 
of soc: | and civilized life, lies entirely with our 
people.” 

The reviewer says: . ~ : 


“There are few subjects on which the Scotsman 
is fonder of prosing, than on the moral degradation, 
the filth and misery of the [rish. It is not at all 
times and places very easy to decide what is moral 
degradation, and what is not ;—nor, although cer- 
tainly with more ease, can a mau always, without 
difficulty, distinguish what is bona fide, and in the 
real nature of things, filth and misery. Is there 
moral degradation in the Irish funeral howl? In 
the sudden illuminationof the horizon by a thousand 
twinkling shillelas? The Reason frowns—but the 
¥ancy smiles—and while {magination calls on Mr. 
Moore that * there is a fight down at the bridge,” 
chat unrivalled Lyrit immortaiizes it in a National 
Melody, over which Beauty weeps, and Bravery 
hangs engmoured. So sch for the ditie:ly at- Sth inst. for the lasi Galaxy ; ‘but other matters had 
tending moral cegrad a Bh hy sag {°° | previously got into type and pushed it from its in- 
aie ooo. isengione A gle a pig ; | tended location. Since then, a clever fellow, who 
but if the pig bad no sty, while upon her depended sometimes dabbles in other people’s affairs and 
the existence of ovrsclves, our wife and small ot laughs at the politics of the day, has sent us a 
yo eran anon we should feel quel a | Jacko Catecinn,” which we abo sbjan, ad 
by parental and conjugal a“ection. A pig can make | let the pair sail down the stream together. The 
very little perceptible difference in a bed already | third article—speaks for itself. 

AMALGAMATION CATECHISM,—SECTION 6TH. 
Q. Why did the City government decide that 


occupied by a man and his wife, say seven ofispring, 
anc perhaps a young travelling Priest. But, to treat 
Boston should send forty members this year to the 
House of Representatives ? 


the matter with the seriousness it deserves, the 
A. Because that large number was proposed and 


that they greatly overrate its value, and on the o:fi- 
er hand, they have such a superabundance of un- 
ocupied time, that they can scarcely be made to 
understand that time is at all valuable. Two men 
will travel four or five miles and wrangle half a 
day before a magistrate, for some trumpery affair 
that does not matter sixpence to either ; a1:1 what 
is most strange, they will appear at drawn daggers, 
whilst addressing the justice, and will use the worst 
and most abusive language towards each other, but 
the moment he dismisses the case,(which he very 
often does by telling them they are a pair of great 
fools, and to go home and mind their business, and 
not pester themselves or him with nonsense,) they 
walk away on the best terms possible, chatting a- 
bout their ordinary affairs.” 


POLITICAL BAGATELLE, 
The annexed “ Section 6th, of the Amalgama- 
tion Catechism” we cut from the Statesman of the 








Irish are not a filthy people in their persons. They 
advocated by some half adozen members of the 


strip white and well—and have not nearly so deep- 
ly-rooted an antipathy to water as we Scotch—the 
Common Council who were extremely desirous of 
being Representatives themselves; and they had 


nation of gentlemen. Saunders, in countr places, 

we believe, never dreams of washing his face, ex- 
the good sense to perceive that on a list of forty 
there might be found room fora ies of names 


cept on Sunday; but there are so many holidays 
observed in Ireland, that Pat gives his aspect a 
that would not be piaced on a smaller one of twen- 
ty or twenty five. 


wipeon an average twice a-week through the year. 
Q. Who are the candidates of the Amalgama- 


We have walked about 3500 miles up and dowr 
freland, and never saw one young girl who had 
tion ? 
4. Mr. Thomas Barges, Mr. Simon Wilkinson, 
and thirty eight others. 


reached the age of puberty, whom it would have 
Q. How were the candidates selected ? 


been impossible for a gentleman to shake hands 
with, by the mediation of a pair of tongs. In Scot+ 
A. By each other ; having previously appointed 
themselves a committee for tho ‘poe 


fand, such drabs are of frequent occurrence, while 
we do not hesitate to say, that there are some morc 
t pu se. 
. What reasons are offer why the people 
should vote for them ? 


diabolicaily ugly females of the human species in 
Scotiand than in “yy and some more angclically 
beautiful in aay ty : ~ yg nga a ra. 
ing the argument to filth—it is a libel to say, that 3 
the natives of either cotntry can be distinguished | _A- Only one—that they are in favor of Mr. Ad- 
among the othernatives of Europe by that attribute. 
The French are filthier, a thousand times over ; 
and the truth is, that the Englivh are the only peo- 
pleentiticd to pride themselves on_ their personal 
cleanliness. Having thus summarily disposed of 
frish moral degradation and filth—let us attend to 
their misery. 3 it consist (we have an eye chief- 
ly tothe men) in having enormous oolts to thoir sat’? 
legs? In being able, one man with another, to cat as: ; 
half-a-bushel of potatoes, and diink a gallon of} A. poe ented seman and all of them afier the 
potheen at a sitting? in making love to Sheelah, | P€Xt Presidential e “+ age oh . 
and in the calm of the evening sitting at the mouth Q. Why are not Otis an Sullivan on the list, and 
ef acabin among the mountains of Wicklow, with | other cnilemen ct that description ? ; 
an enormous orgin of philoprogenitivencss at the | | 4- Because = ‘y are somewhat squeamish about 
back of your head, and your boriy murmuring with | the coma hy keep. or Gs . 
children, like a tree with leaves: — degrada- BS, o ought to vote for this Amalgamation 
ion, | 4 mis ing thu: swept away— ts 
wort Ghoul be aald” hoot —— - wihiee, A. All Adams men, and all Jackson men ; the 
and intellectual bondage ?_ At preseni this much— former in obedience to sriptre, “ work while it is 
let Mr. Wakefield or Mr. M’Culloch chailenge the da: > for the night cometh, in which roman can 
Roman Catholic peasantry, a3 Mr. Pope lately chal- | Work” an Adams ticket into office—and the latter, 
lenged the Roman Catholic Priesthood, to argue the by way ofa hearty vote of thanks to the candidates 
great Potatoe question, and a champion will leap oad oie mis a a a iment the 
; *, H « jah $ ~e 
pa os first bog to give both Economists the G. Which of the mente Council men who vot- 
Ani again we extract from the pamphlet: \ pagina “yy eucce in their objcct of get- 
** The character of the Irish peasaniry cannot be , A. Messrs. Gray, Russell, Aspinall, Bigelow, and 
easily appreciated or underst by strangers. It! Lowel!. ‘ 
is full of religious focting even to overflowing, yet | Q. What are the qualifications of these geatle- 
sadly deficient in religious principle. It sounds | men far the stations to which they aspire ? 
paradovical, and yet itis true in fet, and may be | A. Disinterestedaess and independence. 
philosophically accounted tor in theory, to say, that! ©. What are the qualifications ef Mezsr>. Barnes 
the Roinan Catholic retigios is apt to produce this | and Wilkinson ? é 


$ 


ams. 
Q. What is meant by supporting Mr. Adams in 
Boston ? 


A. Being a unit of a great number-who dare not 
at present, say aloud that Mr. Adams is dishonest, 
or that General Jackson was right in saving New 
Orleans, . 

When will they speak out their real opin- 





solittle accustomed to the possession of moncy, | 
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ments. 

Q. On what do the whole forty rely, for their e- 
lebtion ? 

A. On the single fact that Mr. Adams has not yet 
been turned out of office. 

Q. What induces these particular men to be can- 
didates, at this election ? 

A. A laudable anxiety toserve the public in 
— way before they die, this being their last 
chance. 


e 





A. By uniting with wher delegates from the inte- 
rior who think as they do, in electing to the United 
| States Senate, asa fit colleague tor Mr, Webster, 
| some other patriot who favored the Hartford Con- 
| vention, and took the side of England in the last 


war. 
| Q. Who will probably be their man for this pur- 
| pose ? 

| A. Mr. Quincy wishes them to vote for him,— 
| and urges a very powerful claim—his enthusiastic 


is, “God save all here, and the reply is as invariably | joy at the English victories over bis own country in ' place in the great picture of history. 
similar. If he meets with persons working, what- | the late war. But rumor says, they intend to dis- | 
appoint him, and choose Mr. Senpsasin Russell ; ! 


| —that they consider his claim decidedly superior to 


and spoke and fainted tor the enemy, while slr. 

Russell actually went on board one of his ships, 
' Actions, say they, speak louder than words. 

Q. What else will the city gain by choosing these 
forty to represent it ; f ’ 

A. Experience ; we shall find oytthe use of forty 
hands up, against the solid sense, keen discern- 
, ment, and very natural jealousy of the honest yeo- 
| manry fromthe country, A PARISH CLERK. 

JACKSON CATECHISM.—A PARODY. 

Q. Why did the City government decide that 

Boston should send forty members this i to the 


A. Becvuse they chose to do so, 

Q. Why were the Jackson party cissatisfied ? 

A. Because it put them to the screws to find so 
many “ good men and true.” 

Q. Who are the Jackson candidates ? 

_A. Josiah Dunham, Ruggles Slack, and thirty 
Q. How were the candidates selected ? 

A. Not at all. The party took all themselves 
| and some more. 

Q. What reasons are offered why the people 
should vote for them ? 

A. Because Mv. Henshaw et aliorum desire it, 
and, because it -will keep up the semblance of 
a party, for a sign to the South. 

Q; hat is meant by supporting Jackson in Bos- 
ton ? 

A. Being out of office and discontented, or a 
friend to another person under that aiiliction. 

é Q. ‘When will they speak out their real opin- 
ions ? 

A. Always when they feel a fit of their distress. | 
ing disease. 

Q. Why are not David Henshaw and John W. 
James onthe list, and other men of that descrip- 
f tion ? 

A. Because they are somewhat squeamish a- | 
bout the comeeny they keep, and had rather not be 
on a ticket which they know cannot be elected. 

Q. Who ought to vote for this Jackson ticket ? 
A. All men who are willing to endure present 
ridicule, for a hope of reward, if Jacksgn should be 
elected. 

Q. Which of the Common Council men who 
voted for forty, have succeeded in their object in 
getting on the list ? ? 

A. itis to be expected, that the Common Coun- 
cil cannot show a real, devout Jackson man in 
whom the rest put their trust. 

Q. What are the qualifications of the candidates 
for the stations to which they aspire ? 

A. Modesty and perseverance. 

Q. What are the qualifications of Messrs. Slack 
and Dunisam ? 

A. Great natural abilities and splendid acquire- 
ments, 

Q. On what did the whole forty rely, for their e- 
fection ? 

A. On nothing at all. To be representatives 
from Boston was as distant from their expectations, 
as tobe Khansof Tartary. , 

Q. What induced these particular men tobe can- 
Cidates, at this election ? ; 

... A belief that, to get the pay, they must be 
known in the service. * 

Q. How.could they best serve the country if 
elected ? 

A. By choosing Jackson electors, turning pure, 

triotic, disinterested citizens, pele theiuselves 
fo oMfices, and taxing good care of thelr great polit- 
ical head ; but more especially by sending to the 
United States Senate a man to oppose Daniel Web- 
ster and all other Northern men. t 

Q. ast will probably be their man for this pur- 

A. David Henshaw wishes them to vote for him 
and urges very powerful claims—his enthusiastic 
love for the people—his hatred of a! ambiiicus and 
intriguing politicians—and a desire to pull all man- 
kind up to his own level. But rumor says they in- 
tend to disappoint him and choose Andrew Dun- 
lay ; that they consider his claim decidedly supe- 
rior to Mr. Henshaw’s, in as much, as the latfer 
only puils the strings and works the machinery, 
while the former makes all the claciing ; and, say 
they, words speak Jouder than actions. 

Q. What has the city lost by not electing these 
forty to represent it. 

A. Lots of fun, anda deal of noise with the 
chance of having immortal glory attached | to 
their good name. A CITY BEADLE. 


HOW TO GET INTO THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

The business must be managed by the same self- 
organized body that nominated the Senatorial tick- 
et, of which we spoke at the Senatorial election. | 
Let the youngest, and most ambitious meimbers of 
the committee chuckle, grin, nod at each cther, 
and give thanks to their owa: exertions for their 


4 How can they best serve the country if elect- | 
? 


ND GALAXY. 


large number, talk in the Councii in the same man- 
ner, vote for the greatest number, nominate them- 
| selves first,be gracious enough to put upon the list,a 
, number of wen whom they dare not neglect, manage 
the people and save the good natured public all the 
| trouble, and—and if this does not secure these pa- 
| triotic and public spirited self-he!pers an election, ncaa. 
, they must divest themselves of a little of their su- ORSERVATION OF THE SABBATH. 
periiuous modesty, and electioncer for each other, oe : : 
| ? JERRY. We disapprove, as sincerely and as heartily as 
any man can, of all Sabbath-breaking. We con- 
sider a careful observance of one day in seven, asa 
means of becoming holy, instituted by the author 
of our religion. It tends to call back the thoughts, 
that are too apt to be lostiz the mazes of earthly 


interests and passions, to the only true good, a con- 


that mellowness, which never comes fresh from 
the pencil. Such is the Mater Doloroso—and 


and still greater works, which may be found in the 
old countries, to frown genius into despair. 


| ATHUENAUM GALLERY. 

; [nour consideration of old Paintings we are too 

} much inclined, perhaps, to venerate without dis- 

' tinguishing. The greatnames of the fifteenth and 

| sixteenth centuries have thrown their protecting 
wings over all their contemporaries, and our imagi- 

| tions are accustomed to look only for what is per- 





| edge and deep attention toour nature and destiny 


"fect, from ages that, in truth, take so conspicuous a | are requisite, and without which, all men must be | 


It seems | 


science void of a@@ence, to which so much knowl- | 


{ 


Mr. Quincy’s, in as much as the latter only wrote | 


i been cheated with a modern antique. 


| which time has been kindly spreading over many a 


for censure and criticism, and we feel it to be an 
act of duty to the past, to let judgement sleep while 
partiality, and admiration take the dominion of our 
minds to direct them, as through the light action of a 
pleasing dream. 

We do not put much faith in the authenticity ofthe 
artists’ names attached to the old paintings. witha 


but little who is said ¢o have been the painters, for 
most of the names are undistinguished, and tiere- 
fore will aot be much libelled ; and we do} not care 
what name Mr. Jones pitches upon, in a biography 
of the old masters, for any unknown picture, if it 
sounds hard enough, and is known only for poor, or 
moderate abilities. There are, however, some 
names of acknowledged greatness in the catalogue, 
which are disgraced by the pictures in the gallery. 
Though the Bacchanalian, (No. 70) h&8 Poussin’s 
faults, it is nearly destitute of his merits, and if an 
original picture of his, it is one, that his ghost 
would blush to behold. 

The best picture, by an old master in the present 

Gallery, is No. 23, Mater Doloroso, by Guido. 
We dv not know, whether it is original—for, in the 
present state of the picture dealing business, (as 
Mr. Jones can inform us) one cannot swear “ that 
I know this hand.” How many of these very pic- 
tures have been manufactured by the schools es- 
tablished in Germany and England we cannot 
divine ; and, perhaps, if we could, it would be un- 
wise to reveal the secret to purchasers, who have 
* f hazard 
nothing,” says Mr. Morse, “in saying, that the 
history of picture dealing in London, is for the most 
part a history of trick and fraud.” He further 
says, that it is acknowledged, that “the opportuni- 
ties ot making acquisitions” of genuine, good, old 
pictures “are now but seldom presented,” and 
that greater caution is requisite in this country, 
where, from the low condition of the art, it is quite 
unlikely true pictures will be sent, from a country 
where they bring the highest prices. Fisher has 
made copies from Reinbdrandt and Vandyke, that 
might undoubtedly be sold for originals, after a few 
months keeping in a wet cellar, and sufficient rub- 
bing to take off the freshness; and we are so well 
aware of the ease with which a piece of work may 
be imitated, that we should be cautious in trusting 
our own judgement, and still more so in taking a 
picture dealer’s word on the subject. But this 
Guido is a grand piece of work. It seems to be the 
very soul of agony made visible. The tint, expres- 
sion and management are all complete. The cdlid 
blue mantle sets off the ashy face, and harmonizes 
well with the subject. But we should prefer to 
see the mantle kept down to a darkér shade, itis 
.rather too brilliant and conspicuous; and the hands 
are too fat and healthily tinted. They should be 
pale and skinny. 

Next to this in value we rank No. 19, @ .Moon- 
light entrance to Genoa. We are greatly surpris- 
ed, that no name has been affixed to this painting, 
but probably Mr. Jones has not thunght it of sufii- 
cient consequence, as he hes poked it away in a 
corner, instead of putting it ina full light, which 
such a subject requires, and where people can see 
and enjoy it. As the numbers of the pictures are 
so scattered, some on the wrong pictures, and some 
pictures without numbers, we should like to see 
this and one of the daubs in the centre of the wall 
change places, for the goodofthe whole. Thedark 
night waters seem to dance under the moonlight— 
the sails are tenderly lighted in a half shadow, 
which deepens abruptly on each side, by a skilful 
disposition of the clouds, through heavy masses of 
which the moon breaks, while the fire on the left 
gives a different reflection to the rippling waves. 
It is useless to look at this picture, except for a 
short time, in a bright morning. These two pic- 





success at ‘that time. As the fii-i of May ap- 
proaches, faces must lengthen, fiagers must be j 
placed most knowingly by the nose, biows must be | 
wiinkied as if with cave and thought, and necks | 
and heads generally upright, grow liber ani bead-. 
ing ; if the lips open condescendingly with a gen- | 
tlemanly lisp, as honest, plain-dealing men pass by, , 
it will be the better; for honest men are some- | 
times caught by this—clectioneering _ politeness. | 
It should have been mentioned that this mode of ' 
getting into the House will succeed only with such | 
as are members of the Ward or County commit- 
tees ; because those two bodies being so nunerous, 
and having voluntarily worked so hard for the pub- 
lic weal at the election for Senators, it is proper 
they should pay themselves the first time thhey can 
. gull the public. 

After the public pulse has been sufficiertly felt, 
it will do to look a little bolder. Some of the sound- 
est thinkers and wisest men may say that they con- 
sider a nomination by their committee asequiva- 
lent to an election by the people. This deelasation 
will probably bring to them, as suitors, all such az 
have an inordinate desire to be ie menor who 
Seel a call to assist in the administration of affairs of 
state ; it will also give the members of the commit- 
tee an opportunity to show-and feel ‘their own im- 

ance. If it should so happen that any mem- 
rs of these committees are also membe’s of the 
Common Council it is to be expected that they will 
do their best in that body to have a large number 
sent ; as arguments in favor of the greatestnumber, 
they can talk incglerenfy and unintelligily about 
rail roads and canals, internal improveinmts, the 
state tax, and the unprincipled opposition or any 
«public matter ; it is neither ey wee or necessary 
that they should understand all these things, And 
nov having succeeded in all their wishes ind hav- 
ing every thing prepared they may pone the list. 
orty names !—it would be hard indeed jf all in- 
terests conld not have had a chance to b repre- 
sented ; but still it will be allowed that it vas very 
proper such an important interest as the Ward and 
County committees should have a strong reresent- 
ation. Of the whole: forty, some fifteen oisixteen 
should come from the two committees, a} <ome 
five or six should be those members of tl Com- 
nfon Cour: il who voted to send forty, forin this 
way, and in this way only, will the public rood be 
advanced. It would be hardly fair to dicuss at 
great length (out of the committee rom,) the | 
qualifications of those candidates who hapen to 
be members of the committee ; beéause bing so 
daubed and plastered with praise as they wuld be, 
their modesty might cause a sudden and cagerous 
rushing of blood, not into their faces, but ito that 
other place in the head where + very iudortant 
portion of man’s body politic should be. | 

In short metre, then, the most proper wa to get | 
into the House of Representatives, is this. \Il the | 
letters of the Alphabet, from Ato H, wishto be | 
Representatives. They cail meetings,managthem, | 
get themselves appointed members of cornittees | 
of vigilance, that i:, to look out sharp for ther own | 
election, and be vigilant for their own inbrests, | 
talk about supporting the administration, aid get | 
themselves into notice as patriots, friends of irter- | 





| 





tures, with the Scholar, a fine little picture, by 
Schidone, (No. 32) are about the only ones, that af- 
ford pleasure after repeated contemplations. Cop- 
Jey’s Portraits are excellent only in drapery ; and 
that is often deserving of the epithet ‘“ wooden,” 
bestowed upon it, by an English connoisseur. The 
faces and hands have not the truth of life about 
them, the expression is stiff and plaster-like, but 
his satin, particularly the gown of No. 44, is magni- 
ficent. JVo. 9, Ars. Rogersis the best face of 
Copley’s in the Gallery, and the lower part of the 
satin dress is excellent, but as if to balance the ef- 
fort on the former part of the picture, he made the 
rest as bad as possible. A more awkward position 
could scarcely be devised, and the back ground and 
scarf are detestable. ' 

No. 43, The Sybil Persica, after Domenichino, 
isa fat,ungainly figure without much redeeming ex- 
pression or coloring. It is black, opaque, and alto- 
together unpleasant. 

Ngs. 22,25, and 85, are pretty good landscapes ; 
tco brown and liney; but the best landscapes of 
the old pictures. 

Nos. 36, 73, and 79 are as bad as one could wish 
to see—the last is horrid. 

No. 37, Christ w:-'king on the water, is a good 
painting, but a very bad design. The figure of our 
Saviour and his discipie, are altogether subordinate 
to the landscape ; there is no breadth to the water ; 
and the figures are, of course, destitute of sublimity 
and elegance ; indeed, at four feet distance, no one 
could guess the subject. 

No. 25, a Hand, is a copy, we believe, of part of 
a picture by Rubens, though it is set down as orig- 
inal ; however that may be, it is well executed, 
and was the work of a master. : 

There is a number of pictures of the gaudy Vene- 
tian School, very good of their kind, but unpleasant 
and unnatural ; in fact, one quality is the sure at- 
tendant of the other. 

As we remarked before, there is little in these 
old pictures on which the mind can rest with plea- 
sure. A flower piece may,be highly finished, as 
twoof the collection are, but it has no subject for 


| contemplation ; a set of daubed figures, ill-propor- 


tioned, or badly colored, can give nothing but dis- 
gust ; and a landscape, that has lost all its fresh- 
ness 2nd truth of coloring, if it ever had any, is but 


few exceptions in the present collection it matters | only round, from week to week, for life. We detest 


wretched. 


sacrilegious to tear away the veil of dust and mould, | cerning the best mode of observing the Sabbath. 


| We would not be shut up in darkness, gloom and 


painting, only to drag it out to the light as a subject | silence, to ponder on the horrors of hell, and the 


| chances, that we shall not be so elected, as to 
| escape it—we would not fast and wear long faces, 


caine of it for the next—we would not hear intermi- 
nable sermons, denouncing the whole human race, 
beginning with curses and ending with the tor- 
ments of the infernal regions—and !:t this be the 


the whole array of glooms and horrors, and will 
not voluntarily subinit to any, but those im- 
posed by worldly misfortune ; and one day in the 
week, we endeavor to cast off, even the ills and 
troubles of this life, by fixing our thoughts upon a 
better, and, by so curbing and modifying our affec- 
tions and desires, as to become, in some measure, 
worthy to enjoy it. We would not merely learn 
our duty, by intricate study, but would send forth 
our souls, among the bright and the glad things of 
creation, to learn of the inexhaustible bounty of 
God, to rejoice over the beautiful things he has 
created, to gather fresh brig’aiess from the glory 
of nature, and to come back, purified and elevated 
from the blest communion. There is but too much 
trouble and darkness in the toils and studies of 
earth, and we would chase them away from before 
the Heaven of our contemplation, that we may 
catch an inspiring ray, from.its untarnishable splen- 
dor. Others may become holy through mortifica- 
tion and pain; we had rather become so through 
ambition and desire... There may be men, who 
cease to do evil from the fear of torture ; and we 
know there arc others, who prefer to do good from 
a love of it, whose spirits are so often called to high 
contemplations, that they find little temptation to 
sin among the passing sensualities and possessions of 
aday. With this view of life and duty, we hail 
the Sabbath as a day of holy recreation, in the glo- 
rious companionship of spirits and pure thoughts, 
and it is reluctantly, indeed, that we forego its 
pleasures ; but we do not feel called upon to neg- 
lect any call of earthly necessity, or to sacrifice any ° 
temporal interest, in order that every Sabbath day 
may be utterly free from the intrusion of care and 
toil. 

Worldly busines; should Be so ordered, that every 
man may be free to leave it for a better service on 
the Sabbath ; the good sense of the community does 
right to make it ualawful, for even the irreligious, 
to work in the hours dedicated to devotion,from the 
beginning of the world ; but there is no Jaw, hu- 
man_ or divine, against accident, and whatever 
should happen to call for our labor on Sunday, 
should be performed cheerfully and readily, though 
it must be considered as an evil, depriving us of a 
greater good and a higher pleasure. We would not 
hesitate to secure our -hay from a sudden rain, any 
more than we would neglect to lift our oxen from 
a pit, or give food and water to bur herd ; we would 
not object to ride. or perform any other labor on’ 
Sunday, if our condition made it necessary, any 


But we differ from some sectarians con- | 


and try to be miserable ia this world, that good may | 


a : . . & . 
= - — ——- - — = J » » . y ti ~ ¥ 1’ = 
A. Great natural abilities, and splendid acquire- , must talk on "Change of the necessity of sending a | from a careful preservation and the tour of time, | ley or oatmeal wasa shade leas browe 


' our ohd substantial « rye-and-indian™ 
hutricious hoe-cakes, our laudated 


while we gazé on that, we desire to behold other | which has been the subject of an 


ous but unsubstantial buck-wheat e ye 

| and our unsophisticated indian ; 

| dough-nuts > but this was merely a 

| outa diflerence, cansed perhaps by 
three thousand miles, or a gentle ™ 

| complexion of the edible, by a location df 
gry of more Southern latitude ; the yess 
jon made of list,” too, though Oftener ef 

| our side of the Adantic a chair Of tasty eames 

| —our sturdy ancestors disdaining such gee 
trappings of pride, efleminacy, and guess! 

| cept for the dignified square person of @& 

of the Peace,—the very “ list” op 

| * criss-crassed” chequer-board fy 

| Volio’s in his cross-garters, in pie- 

' hue, from the coclico red-cloak-die 

; nothers down to the modest hom 

tincture of the over-coat or “* w 

| modern unassuming beau, all were ig 

| ing ;—the chair or cheer itself, sir, Wace 

| tall, stately, upright quadruple of 

| tailed slabs, a rough improvement @ @ Ds 

| above-inentioned, which the head apg, 

the occupant, a still taller upright, witkeag 

curve of bend, met, but not enjoyed ial 

procity. 5, oe 


‘The white-washed wall, the niealy 
Whe Cuckoo clock Ut click’d b » 


—another new article, sir,—althemsh a 
dispensable piece of New-Englatd firpig 
ly speaking, sir, stcod on the righ ‘taal 
first landing-piace,—ten feet tem jeer 
—of an ample stair case,—which, Wi @& 
ney,—a monumental octagon, sir, ¢f 
clay, faced with real bdrned brickw 
aetly two-thirds of the centre of ourdg 


** ‘The che-t, contrived a double debt to 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by dg 


where games of bo-pcep with Jowler aml 
tem were among our easliest delights; - 
mantel 


** The pictures, placed for ornament and 
The twelye good rules, the royal game 


vulgarly called fox and geese, si:; 
added the last words and dying ep 
culprits in Massachusetts during the & 
five years ; a file of genuine alm , 
same period of time, stitched through the 
cockchaffers in a naturalist’s collections 
thumbed, snuffy Bible,—rappee, sir, was 
or undiscovered at that time, of comm 
Scotch sneeszum ;—and_Dilworth’s 
Guide to the English Tongue; am 

** While broken tea-cups wisely kept fer: 
tea having been proscribed in a very am mary 
by a tea party, the previous year, 

“* Rang’d o’er the chimney, gliste iv i tow 5” 


Pad 
soy 


* 


and astring of pewter pl 
drawn up, glistening in Insdaa-file, 
from right to ‘left, like an independent comms 
talls, middlings, and shorts under @abM 
counting off; we say, sir, we were : 
cud of sweet and bitter fancy over the @ 
by-gone times and emblems, when thy 
met our admiring gaze, as usual, sir, We 
borrow it,—we would subscribe, sir, by 
ces and our credit, after a lingering 7 
complaint, like the poet’s patched 
ruins and remnant of former worlds & 
are extremely debilitated and low, ang 
farther go,”—therefore we, sir, “ hidigg 
under our necessity, are fain to shuffle, 
and to lurch,” by bribing our barber,¢ 
tence of shaving, with a “ fippeopy WE 


ze 


currency,—sixpence York,—or “ foul 
penny” obr own currency, in common § 
to be sure, sir, he curtails and adornizes 
of a week’s growth of grisly beard, but ti 
ing between old friends and neighbors; 





more than we would hesitate to follow the example 
of Christ and his disciples, who plucked the ears of 
corn and ate on the Sabbath ; -but while we labored 
with the hands,our hearts should be better engaged, | 
and many hors still should be devoted to devotion | 
and holy study ; for in all our doings, we should re- | 
member, that hours are set apart to enable people 
to become more righteous, not to injure their tem- 
poral welfare, that holy time becomes so, only from 
being devoted to holy reflections, and that “the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” 

It may be feared, that too many men are accus- 
tomed to reserve all pure and elevating thoughts, 
all desires to become more righteous, and all devo- 
tional feelings for the Sabbath. Verily, we may 
say, that such men’s religionis vain. It isnot won- 
derful that they should be unwilling to spare a mo- 
ment of those hours, which they falsely hope will 
redeem sordid and grovelling lives. But a few 
hours mortification and fasting, though they should 
be accompanied with the groans and the fervor of 
the early puritans, or the long prayers of the con- 
demned Scribes and Pharisees, will not maintain a 
place, instead of the religion of pure and active 
principles which may govern every motion, guide 
every action, influence every thought, in the halls 
of council and in the places of traffic and labor. 
The man whose hands are pure and whose heart is 
clean, whose constant strife is with evil; will not 
willingly sacrifice the enjoyment of sacred holidays ; 
in the glorious strugglec: hisspiritu::i nature against 
the sin and weakness of dust,he will consider every 
abstraction a loss ; but still he will not hesitate to 
“do gqod on the Sabbath day.” 





A'JOURNEY TO BOSTONIN 1775 3 
An historical-tragical-statistical-alliterative Romance of 
my own times: interlarded with sage remarks after the 
manner of the Sage an@ OUfator of Roanoke. 
Octogenarian. Le*ter LI. 
** Pid house him in a preakish 
Within a forest gre an ind 
Wheare, knowne, and welcom’d, as the place 
‘ And persons might afforde, 
Browne bread, whig, bacon, curdes, and milke, 
Were set him on the borde ; 
A cushon made of lists, a stocle 
Half backed with a hoope, 
Were brought him, and he sitteth downe 
ide a sorry coupe. ° 
The poore old couple wish’t their bread 
Were wheate, their whig were perry, 
Their bacon beefe, their milke and curds 
Weare creame, to make him mery.”’ 
Warner’s Albion’s England, 1575. 


The above lines, Mr. Editor, by an old pastoral 
poet of Queen Elizabeth’s time, tell under our es- 


By an 





pecial <ontemplation,—bringing in their wake a 
long train of recollected coincidences in our own , 
life, in a country town in thy vicinity in 1775, the | 
happy period and scene of our juvenility. It seem- | 
ed, sir, as if our then little world of limited exist- | 
ence, its simplicity of manners, and hospitalities of | 
life, had taken a nap of two hundred years,—that , 
the hovel where we drew our first breath, “ its | 
fluctuations and its vast concerns,” had been trans- 
ported on the back of an anachronism, to the “ for- | 
est grange” above-mentioned, and sat for its picture 
on the canvass of the old bard ;—had it suffered in- | 

carceration and sepulchral interment, rife with all | 
| its moving hordes,like Herculaneusi,or been “ etn- 





“asorry sight.” It may show that there have | bowelled” like Falstaff, deeper than plummet ev- 
lived skilful painters, but it cannot be a good paint- er sounded, preserving in its immersion its living 
ing. We admive most, those grand designs of the | tenants, moveables and joint-stonls, the sketch of 
old artists, whose glorious conceptions are the ad- ! the painter could not be more true to life, glowing 


sir, its contents were meeting, as asual, 
qualified approbation, when we found 
marks on the nasal twang and adjective 
generally current in the land of pumpking’ 
thought we, is bringing the war home toes 
bosoms and firesides, into the very bem 
land ; we therefore, sir, refixing oar 
perused the article, to the great 

new customer, possessing like curtosly 
tience, but less paucity of means with @ 
writer of the article supposes these mail 
and adjuncts derived from our hono 

tors, the Puritans, who would 


** Quarrel with mince , andd 
Their dearest friend, plum porridge— 
Fat pig, and goose itself oppose, 

And biaspheme custard the 


But this, sir, poetical license aside, lacksl 
tial requisite, videlicet, truth;—it is “@ 
ry,” sir, from beginning to end,—nor eal 
with the faithful delineation of Yankes | 
drawn prematurely but truly, sir, by te! 
at the head of this article. It is easy 
who know nothing about us, to 

der and lampoon us a-la-mode Virgisla, § 
seeker after nature, truth, and the 
toms, and morals of the Elizabetheas ag®, 
them not only in the provincial diaghes & 
Suffolk and Yorkshire, butin te leg-beeel 
meiica. The Puritans brought © 7 
very age and body of the time, the fem end 
sure of the periods of Elizabeth gad 
preserved them, generally speakiag, roma 
son, to the period of our revolutionary ©% 
wilt find ‘hem on the banks of the 

Ohio, lake Erie and the Green 

in the mother country, civilization and 
roundheads and cavalicrs, commerce 

tion, have pushed them from their “ 

were scouted and flouted, laughed at, 
bantered out of existence, in the days of &® 
Charles, and other “ refined” ti , 
they never could have been. It is @® 
country that has been changed and “ #™ 
like Bully Bottorn. The rest ofthe ¢ 4 
I won’t say what it is. Our ancestors, @% 
loved good eating, and “ wisht their 
wheat” like sensible men and good ¢ 
their robust frames and muscular 
to their deglutitive propensities; we ' 
test to the encouragement given to 0 
ture of “ mince pies,’—as our urchia 

and lastingly impressed the ren 3 
clammy unleavened crust of veritable 
which the said confections, for lack &@ 
or the money to purchase it, were erst 

and coated—holding our then growth of 
ter-teeth like a vice, in durance vile. “® 
appear,” says an eminent historian, “from 
tuge to the palace, good eating was 
vated in the days of Elizabeth, as it hes 
subsequent period” and the rites of : 
especially in the country,”—here is the 
—“ were observed with a frequency and 
which a further progress in civilization 
tended to check, than inerease.” It ® 
that we should be doubted as good and 
er-men; it is the worst trait in our ¢ 


% 


that out of this flower hospitality has ¢ 


tle in the shape of potions of another 


inthe long run, like even-handed 


to “ plague the inventor.” The very ® 


. re a P= a . o H . . 7 . ls ae . bo “4 4 « 
nal improverrents, ond public henfuetors, ‘They | miration of all ages. indeperdent ef color, orgaining | in “ eternal Mazon;"—bis “browne bread” of bar- | erated in the libel, “pig.” “gre 
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"i ten * pics,” and “custard ;” why, sir, 
earner i we are, waters at the mention of 
these “ 'tit-bits,” and if thisis done in adry tree, 
what shall be done in a green one ? although none 
of the Yankee race are particularly fastidious with 
regard to edibles still more substantial. But come 
of the specified articles of taxation in this writer's 
report,—which is not quite so long as Mr. Mc- 
Duffie’s, but equally fallacious,—are nade very 
#*eream” of thanksgiving, New-England’s “ har- 
yest home.” 


s Roast pig and goose itself op » 
And ok a et custard through the nose.”’ 


ikee ! dition to roasi goose! crisp suck- 
oe ihn with savory stuffing! and cus- 
tards--embued and perhaps concocted with veritable 
pumpkin !—why, sir, the man is roasting and stuf- 
fing us, and blaspheming the Yankee character, 
and we will not bestow another word upon him. 
But we have not yet done with Queen Eliza, and 
what we have tc <ay in her behalf, you may call 
—wait afew moments, I want some porter, the 
# quintessence,” sir, of good eating— 
site STORY OF THE OLD MUFF AND TIPPETT. 
[Remainder next week.} 
LETTERS FROM A MARINER. No. XIV. 
$in—My last letter, if you read it, informed you 
that my companion and myself were recieved, by a 
charitable ledy at the Exeter change who pur- 
chased our small merchandise from the Sandwich 
{slands. With the proceeds of the sale, w> feasted 
onatwopenny loaf and a pint of beer, which 
we called for, with an air of authority for having 
squased all accounts we had still five shillings 
in bank. , 
But it seemed for a time as if fate or fortune had 
determined that we were never to leave this inhos- 
London, though after cursing our stars vrth 
enplusis they relented and led us to a collier bound 
fr Ostend, the skipper was a broad Aberdeenshire, 
gan who carried an honest heart under a soiled 
jersin, We enumerated our troubles and excited 
his sympathy an. the eo:npassion of his wife, when 
we recieved permission tobring our chests on board, 
and went after them with light hearts. But, that 
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even | like Solomon Guniy, a smattering, and something | 
he knew of all European tongues. 


as if we had arrived at our own home ; whena 
servant came and civilly desired to know what we | 
wanted ; and to him we stated our desire to have , that this coyntry should be perfectly independent 
an immediate interview with the plenipotentiaries. | of ‘all other nations for warlike supplies , and as our 
The servant seeits; that we were Aniericans, and | numerous and Hardy fraternity are the very bone, 
perhaps diploma'sts in disguise, led us to Mr, Ad- | muscle, and sinew of our armies, on whose prowess 
ams, who took us by the hand as though we had | our tights and liberties, Ind even our national ex- 
been old friends long parted. It was the true re- | istence entirely depend, it is therefore of the very 
publican grip, that we had not felt for many a day. | first importance that this branch of American pro- 
He then asked us whence we came, and what we | duction should be fostered, encouraged, and protect- 
wanted, and having satisfied his liberal curiosity, 
we were told that we should be sent home ; for, 
said he civilly, our country has occasion for service 
. from lads like you. 


while this lasted it was a plea-ant life, below stairs. 
On the nex: day, two other sailors “* dropped in.” 
They were destitute of every thing in the shape of 
property, and had sought out the ministers for relief. 





Arrived at the Minister’s hou.e, we rang the bell 


| 


The other ministers vere absent and until they 
convened, we made our ‘home in the kitchen, and 


In a few days we received from the Secretary, a 
letter to Captain Jones, then at Antwerp, distant one 
hundred miles, and money enough to pay expenses 
to that city. 
The young men of the kitchen signalized their 
friendship by giving us a dinner at a tavern, on the 
day of our departure, so that we did not leave 
Ghent until four o’clock P. M, when they accom- 
panied us without the gates, after having filled our 
packs with cold provisions, Attwo miles from the 
city we went into an ale-house together, and char- 
itably drank “misfortune to our enemies.” The 
sun was about sctting, and the sky threatened rain. 
As the uight advanced the rain fell, and we floun- 
dered on through mud and mire, under the consol- 
ing belief that we had lost our way, though the 
hedges kept us in the middleof the soad. At about 
nine o'clock we saw 2 light ahead and it cheered us 
as much as the sight of land delighted Columbus. 
The first house had the sign of an inn, and we eti- 
tered with little ceremopy. A pretty young woman 
who was knitting at a side table, started with aston- 
ishment, for we were covered with white mud ; 
and an old boor who was sitting over a turf fire, 
smoking his eternal pipe, raised his spectacles to 
his nose, and surveyed us with attention. 

The young woman could speak French, and ask- 
ed my comrade what tongue it was in which we 
conversed with each other, and being tcld that we 
were Americans, she expressed her surprise that 
our skins were so white, and our hair so little cur!- 
ed. 

When we arrived at Antwerp, we saw the Amer- 






























to we might pay a porter for their carriage we had 
ches dealings with a pawn broker, that diminished 
he las RE their weight ; they grew lighter under the opera- 
nacks GAM tion, like Fallstaff walking up Gadsbill. 
h the bed We started on this voyage to Ostend with nine 
ction ; 3.9 pence sterling between us but were much elated 
Was UNM with the escape from London. 
course & Our number was small—that is, we had the Cap- 
’s Only fall nin, his wife, the mate and a boy, !:esides my com- 

“a wf panion and myself. At night I could find no shel- 

for show,". & ter to cover my head but under a small scuttle in | 
r sUMAry 

+ wallow me to lie upon them ; and in the morning © 
na row 3” 8 when crept out I had the usual marks of a collier. 
Platters We arrived by night at Ostend, but a pilot came | 
oy =@ on board and before morning we were moored in- 
ent COMED ite the Pier-head. From the Pilot I learned that | 
« Om an American vessel was in the harbour, and we 
re CMEWNE A supposed that our troubles were over. When there ' 
a A was light enovgh for us to discern it we went to the | 
na “a Ghat, to convey despatches home. 
= bates ui «The commander was absent and the people discou- 
ree ngel us by saying that similar applicants had been 











njec'ed. This looked like o!d times; but we went 
ta pe'son who had acted as American Consul, for 
reli-f or advice at least. He was a Scotchman but 





























dus in hic peculiarly agreeable way that he could 
o nothing for us, that he had advanced much mo- 
y to our salurs, ant that me Government had 
ot answere" his bills having nothing to expect from 
im, we tock so fair an opportunity to discharge in 
ds, some misanthrophy that had been collecting 
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1, but that t our hearts ; and left Sir Mungo Malagrow- 

bors ;—wes , in better spirits than we had lately felt. 

gow ys We went back to the American schooner, and 
nd 











captain who had returned, permitted us to live 
n board, but as he was restricted from carrying 
than his complement of men, advised us to 
nake tracks towards Ghent, asthe plenipotentiaries 
about to send a schooner from a port in Hol- 
d,and would want men. My comrade sold his 
dest, and we received a little money otherwise, 
at ten o’clock A. M. having lashed on our 
puis, we set off, looking much like two peddling 
jm, for Bruges. Our route was along the bank of 
temal,and although the country was flat, and the 
pepect limited, it was so fertile a district, and of 
wuvelacharacter to us, that we were e 









adjective 3 
pumpkins, 9 
home to ouf 
very heart 
our ene 

at ac 
curiosity 
with ourself, ¥ 
hese nasal tomy 
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utertained 
aK wih thewalk. 
the nose.” Hang walked four hours, we stopped at a neat 
le, lacks mee ite frm house, to get a drink of beer. A girl 
-it is «fat b Maleher appearance, and as we knew nothing of 
prev ta te jos, we made signs to intimate our wish for a 
ankee 





tm. But having uo knowledge of a sign that 
gel express beer, we received only milk, and 
ey was refused in payment. I neversaw neat- 
es carried to such an extreme as in this cottage— 
metallic utensil shone like burnished gold, 
the floors were as white as soap and watercould 
them. We expressed our thanks as well as 
fingles of could, resumed our journey, andarrived at Bru- 
the log-huts of at four o’clock. 

t to Americ@Rin,.. streets we found na: 
ne form and 
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. rrow and ill paved ; and 
ere in Boston there isa side walk, there is in 























and Jame$®Buces a cutter. Near the centre of the town was 
ing, from fat quare where there was a drill of raw troops. 
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Ua one side the squaie, is a venerable cathedral, 

as the doors were flung open, we entered it, 
lascended a flight of steps. Hereupon a man 
mached and intimated that our further advance 
faded upon our liberality. We had no money 
Such varieties, but as curiosity pervades the 

38 well as the gentle sex, we offered the 
tof our copper coins, which the man ac- 
after having made a mouth at it, and ad- 
Us to see an immense organ and clock. We 
wcended the dome of the church, where we 
splendid prospect of the level country. Here 
Were forty nine bells suspended, and thank 
hone of them rang while we were on the 
» A French officer, who heard us speak- 






























































ar powers @ » Offered his telescope in a very courte- 
‘we ourseli GP manner, At night we found lodgings and par- 
h to the ma Ro the best supper we had seen for months. 
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At Bruges 





our bill for an excellent supper was so 
We aflorded a passage in the canal boat, 
called a treckschuyt, to Ghent. This 
re is safer than by steam, but is miserably 
>though Well adapted to the genius of a dutch- 
who is seldom in a hurry and never in a pas- 
%S as impassive as Outalissa, a stoic of the 







































Rived by sunset at Ghent, when fifty bold 
~ boys made a plunge at the baggage. 
them made a simultaneous seizure of mine 
‘ for it tike two dogs for a bone, or like the 
the absolute possession of Capt. Riley. I 
Dutch enough, 
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. to make known my 
> Jt issu ™ words, but I rapped them over 

ls, the 
4 and true: Sand this was intelligible. 
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1 justices nee People generally under-te0d the 
very “ » and of this my companion had, 
¢ goase, ~ 











the forecastle whence tne Coals had settled enough ! liberty to hail and request a boat to be sent ashore, 


ad little 1-emblance to the honest collier. He | 


ican ensign on a ship in the river, and we took the 


which came and carried usonboard. The steward 
furnished a good breakfast, after which the captain 
sent a message forward, requesting the pleasure of 
our company in the cabin. I thought that this ci- 
vility boded no good news, and the commander in- 


| Laborers are of the highest respectability, and of 
the very first importance to the existence and pros- 
perity of the nation. 


ed in preference to all others. 


Resolved, That it is necessary, in time of war, 
t 
! 
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Resolved, That the soil and climate of New- 
England are as favorable as those of any other 
country to the growth and production of the raw 
material ; that we will yield the palm to no other 
nation inregard to the pertection of our machinery ; 
and that, if a reasonable protection be accorded to 
this branch of domestic industry, there will soon be 
no occasion for-foreign supplies. 

Resolved therefore, That it is expedient that Con- 
gress should forthwith pass an act, granting a boun- 
ty of one hundred dollars for every male child born 
here, the production of any member of this frater- 
nity ; and also imposing a specific duty of two 
hundred dollars upon every Irish or other foreign 
laborer, that may hereafter be imported into t y's 
country. And we hereby stigmatize every men- 
ber of Congress, who sha!l presume to oppose this 
measure, as cither a knave or a fool, and as a trai- 
torous enemy to his country. 

Resolved, That we most decidedly disapprove of 
the presumptuous and intemperate re<olutions and 
proceedings of the Tailors of Philadelphia and 
Bakimore, intended. to procure the imposition of a 
prohibitory duty on the importation cf ready-made 
clothing ; inasmuch as such a measure would be 
peculiarly burthensome and injurious to us, who 
have been invariably accu.tomed to purchase all 
our clothing ready-made. - 

Resolved, That the tailors are not of sufficient 
consequence to entiile them to the consideration of 
Congress ; beingof very tittle use in time of peace, 
and none at allin time of war; and that our inter- 
ests and wishes have, at Jcast, nine times the claim 
to notice which theirs have. 

Resolved, That the specious argument used by 
the manufacturers to conciliate the farmers, name- 
ly, that “the increase of factories tends to enhance 
the price of agricultural productions,” i:, if true, 
directly opposed to our interest, and highly injari- 
ous tous: for the expense of our subsistence is 
thereby greatly increased, at the same time thatthe 
price of our.labor, and the demand for it, are essen- 
tially diminished, by the consequent diminution of 
foreign trade and commerce. 

Resolved, That the additional duty, about to be 
immpbsed on molasses and foreign spiits, is unwise, 
injudicious and oppressive ; inasmuch as its certain 
tendency will be toenhance the price of New-Eng- 
land rum and other domestic spirits ; and because 





formed us that we must go to Amsterdam, where a 
vessel was fitting out, and he gave us money enotigh 
for the journey, with aletter tothe Consul. It 


fhooner which was fitted out by the Ministers at , Was the fortune of war, as a great man says when 


is vanquishe, and-we set off to try one port after 
another for a passage home,as Vanderdecken boards 
the ships about the cape tosend his letters. 

My comrade was all life and spirits,and I believe 
would have been glad to be sent in this manner to 
every port in Europe. We went off lighter than 
before, for we sent our baggage by the diligence 
waggon, addressed to the Consul. 

On the following day, having filled our provision 
bag with a cold junk of the steward’s best becf, and 
with other good things, a bottle of Geneva included, 
the boat landed us near the navy yard, where the 
noise of five thousand axes fell upon our ear. The 
ship carpenters were employed in knocking to 
pieces fourteen line of battle ships and six frigates, 
that had been built by the Emperor of the French, 
and which by treaty with the Allies, were to be de- 
stroyed. 

It was about nine o’clock, when we passed the 
eastern gate ; the roads were good and the air was 
clear. At eleven we stopped under a shade and 
commenced an intimacy with the steward’s beef, 
and thought that if the state of the world permitted, 
we could like to wander about in it like Sancho and 
his master in search of adventures, especially of 
such as occurred at Camacho’s wedding. A pleas- 
ing young woman now passed us. She was about 
twenty years of age, witha handkerchief only on 
her head and a small bundle in her hand, with such 
an air of dejectton as excited our attention, but we 
did not trouble her with our curiosity. 

The roads here were singularly pleasant, being 
shaded with venerable elms, whose branches are 
so interlocked as to form a perfect shelter, and the 
road so level and strait that nothing intercepted the 
sight till they seemed to terminate in a point, which 
from principles of perspective, receded as we ad- 
vanced. On this walk my companicn entertained 
me with relating some of the adventures of his 
life, and they were so numerous and strange, that 
my own, in comparison, seemed to have little in- 
cident. 

We next approached a woman and child, covered 
with tatters ; to them we poured out the whole 
contents of the wallet, and left them eating after 
the manner of those who seldom eat. 

We next overtook the young woman who had 
passed us while we were resting, and my compan- 
ion, by means of his French and some German, en- 
tered into conversation. She belonged to a town 
inGermany, distant four hundred miles. Her hus- 
band was a conscript in the army of Russia, and as 
the wife had heard that his regiment had been dis- 
banded in Antwerp, thither she had travelled to get 
some tidings of him, but in vain. Her story affect- 
ed us so much that we offered half the money we 
had, to help her homewards, but she refused it, 
somewhat to our regret, for we had more than 
enough to carry us to Amsterdam. G. 








LUMPERS’ MEETING. 

A large and respectable meeting of the Lumpers 
and Laborers was held at the Big Cellar in Eme- 
rakl-street, on the 3lst of April; at which the 
Honorasie Thady Hoddy O’Shorel presided, 
and Jonathan Bushwhacker, Esqu tne, officiated 
as Secretary. Numerous patriotic speeches were 
made, evincing rare and surpassing talent, and re- 
plete with unrivalled eloquence ; after which, the 
following prean.ble and resolutions were carried by 
acclamation. 

WHeREAs great and unremitting efforts have 
been made, and are now being mde, in favor of, 
and in opposition to, the .4mericun System, so call- 
ed ; and every individual or class of persons con- 
cerned in any particular manufacture, trade, call- 
ing, production, or species of labor, is using the 
strongest possible exertion to obtain from Congress 
the exclusive protection and encouragement of his 
own particular branch of industry ; it has therefore 
become indispensable, that WE also should give due 
attention to the vital interests of our important pro- 
fession ; to see that a reasonable proportion of the 
public favor be extended towards it ; and that, in 
| the general crowd and concussion of multitudinous 
, interests, our own shall not be jostled out of place, 
| or sustain irreparable injury. Therefore, 





we, asa body, contribute more to their consump- 
tion, and consequently shall suffer more, than any 
other class of citizens. We moreover declare it to 
be a violation of one of our dearest and most sacred 
rights, for the free and undisturbed enjoyment of 
which, many of us emigrated tothis count: y; na:ue- 
ly, that of drinking when we please, what we pieace, 
and us much as we please, at the least possible ex- 
pense. ° 
Resolved, That unless Congress grant us forth- 
with the protection and relief which we require, 
we will immediately proceed to dissolve the union. 
We know that we possess at least the phy<ical 
strength, if not che powers of wealth and intellect; 
and we are determined to use it, at all hazards} for 
the maintenance of our dearest rights, and the en- 
forcement of these our reasonable and moderate de- 
mands. 
Resolved, That the Moderator and Secretary of 
this meeting be requested to transmit a certified 
copy of these patriotic resolutions, written with 
bloody red ink, to the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
tailors, in order to strike them with terror and dis- 
may ; and that another copy, to be laid before Con- 
gress, be transmitted to one of the loudest and long- 
est speech-makers in that most sublime and logo- 
eratic body. Attest, 
JonaTHAN BusHWHACKER, Sec’y. 
April 31, 1828, 














Mr. Ep:Tor,—As secretary to an association, 
which has hitherto remained secret and silent with- 
in its own walls, I transmit fer the information of 
the public a short report of our constitution and 
coings, which by a vote of the members will be 
continued from time totime. Our denomination is 
the 


SLANDER CLUB. No. I. 

This association is composed of thirteen members 
we had oviginally’fifteen, but two of the most aged 
and active, have departed this life ; still we meet 
regularly, at the house of the President, to discuss 
aftairs in general, but mostly such as concern our 
own sex, Over two cups, (and on great occasions 
over six or seven) of superior gunpowder, purchas- 
ed with the joint funds, and belonging to the club, 
which funds are raised by a general subscription of 
old clothes, to be sold as oce:.:ion offers; the money 
thus arising, together with no small amount collect- 
ed for fines, enables us to go on without pecuniary 
distress in the driest times. though we got bit when 
Miss Alicia Scrimp,our former treasurer died, leay- 
ing all the money of the club in the Savings Bank, 
to her own credit, which the penurious heirs refus- 
ed to give up because we had no documents to 
prove our right and title. After that time, the 
president, who is now constituted treasurer, was 
ordered to keep all the money in a band-box in 
which the club’s tea-set—old transparent china, I 
assure you, none of your thick, clay-flavored Liv- 
erpool—was always deposited, and she was direct- 
ed to learn of the grocer’s clerk how to keep books, 
so far as toshew the receipts and expenditures, 
which are not great, as we only purchase a little 
currant wine and some cin::amon and annis-seed 
cordial and now and then a gallon of gin for the par- 
ticular use of three of the sisters, who are apt to 
have weakly turns, and some cherry-brandy and 
some new rum, to fill up the camphor bottle, which 
is used mostly by Mrs. Patty Nervous for the head- 
ache, and by many of us out of sympathy, and to 
save expense for cologne ; and some Maieira, in 
which Miss Cicely Rednose insists upon our drink- 
ing her health ; besides some few little tings, such 
as peppermint-water, cammomile tea, for nervous 
affections, materials for short and sponge cales and 
some preserved quinces and barberries, just to set 
off the rest. 
Our regular nights for entering into confabulation 
are every Tuesday evening, when it is expected 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


. > ' 
Resolved, That the fraternity of Lumpers and | fragrance of the delicious China herb's hot decoe- 
tion, mingling with the grosser odors of steaming 
pastries, without doing harm to their neighbor's rep- 
utation—an infamous slander in itself, Mrs. Presi- 
dent—perpetrated by all the inhuman sex.” 


middle by his dear wile, who read him a lecture, 

that lasted till Jong after midnight; but sleepy | 
thoush he was, his cyes and ears were unclosed to 
the last, and that too, rather wider than usual—the 
account of which was given by the affectionate lady 
herself at one of the club meetings. 
tention of the club to put down the idea that we 
meet forslanderous purposes, by meeting the charge 
boldly and adopting it, as the Yankees did their na- 
tional tune, to show their contempt for the insinua- 





t 
if 
Al. |! 
hough the club adopted the title, yet some few 
1udges and winks, and about one eighth of a smile 


went round as the sisters thoughtof Mrs. Lucinda’s | having driven aw 
| dros, Xc. 
| Navies that have been stationed her put toget 


wusband, who had never uttered a slight word of 
mursex but once, and then he was cut short in the | 


} 


It was the ia- 


tion ; and we can truly say, that we eschew slan- 
derous remarks upon all occasions and as fast as we 

can. To this account of our origin and end, FE sub- 

join ashort report, copied fromthe record of the so- 

clety, 

Tuesday evening, May \3th. 

o adjournment. Mrs. Dorothy 

Sleepy absent—tined by vote,two pounds of best 

loaf sugar, to be bought at Callendcr’s ard charged 

per standing order to her account. 

Tea very good, except a little smoky ; short cakes 

as havavy as a clay pic; president ordered to try 

another confectioner, because the sponge cakes 

were tough, 

After tea, president called for stories, &e. (ac- 

cording to custom) when Miss Betty Tongue (the 

youngest member, being under forty,) said, that 

“she did not wish to have it understood, that what 
she said was true, but still, it came from undoubted 
authority, that young Mr. Wilkins, the shopkecper, | 
is engaged to Miss Nubdill, the—” 

“Law, I know her,” said Mrs. Hauteur, “that 

little snub-nosed thing; why I can remember when 

she used to have at least twenty—” ° 

“Order, order, order.’"— 

“Oh! I know the -tories that were told about her 

and that young midshipinan and some others; 1 was 

very sorry to hear them a her time of life, for one 

never outgrews scandal ; but they were nothing to 

what is aid now ; I’m sure I would not speak it for 

the world,” 

* Ah, is i} so hard !” seid Mrs. Smisk, “ well, I 

declare [.-don’t know, what our girls won’t come 

to!” 

* Come to, indced,” said Miss Betty, “I hope the 

young fellows, who beguile our tender hearts will 

come tothe gallows.” (While Miss Beity was 

wetting oe corner of her apron with camphor, 

Mrs Abigail ::inuendo whispered in the president's 

ear, sometiing which made her stare, with the in- 

terjection, “ you don’t say so !”’) 

“Order, order,” said two or three ; “ put down 
Mrs. Lanuendo for whispering in the club, on: pet- 
ticoat ; see that it is paid tomorrow.” 

‘* Law,” said Mrs. Abigail, “ I paid my last petti- 
coat ?other day, .and I’m sure you wont make me 
buy one on purpose, because a’most all the money 
my poor husband left is gone, I hope you’ll change 
the fine to something else.” 

“ Change it then,” said the president, “to a black 
veil, I suppose you have done with that by this 
time.” 

“Why yc:, I suppose it’s time to leave off 
mourning.” 

* * * * * & 


“Come, Miss Cicely Rednose,” called the presi- 
dent, “it’s-your turn for a story.” 

“ Yes, but I haven’t heard a single thing worth 
relating, except, that litde affair of Captain Scrub 
and his new wife—you know how dissipated he 
was while his first wife was alive—well, he want- 
ed to get Miss Amanda for hermonvy, and he knew 
that she had been kind o’ liking him for a good 
while, though 1 don’t see what for.” 

“Nor I neither,” said Miss Tongue. 

“I always hated him, when be used to come to 
see me, [a quarter of a smile, all round] but so you 
see he know’d as how she wouldn’t speak to him if 
he didn’t reform, and so he pretended to leave off 
all his drinking and gambling and all them are 
things, justtill he got her safe married, about three 
weeks ago ; and one night, ye see, he didn’t come 
home till morning and then he was dead drunk— 
how folks cay like to drink so much I can’t con- 
ceive—your health Miss Tongue—and so you see, 
she declared as how he’d be the death of her, and 
she’d be revenged—I guess she was revenged too, 
and that pretty well—and what do you think she 
did ?”” 

‘Gracious, I can’t tell,” said the president. 
‘Mercy! andthe honey moon not over, neither!” 
said Miss Tongue. 

** What do you know, Miss, about honcy moons 
asked the widow Innuendo, 

“Why,” continued Miss Rednose, “she put a 
dose of Dr. What-d’ye-call-him’s stuff into his 
morning bitters, and that fixed him out, J assure 
ou.” 

“ Did it indeed 7” 

At this time the clock struck ten, and the presi- 
dent dissolved the meeting. While the rest were 
putting on their things, Miss Rednose tried another 
pull at the Madeira, and Mrs. Careful puta large 
qualification of peppermint into her gin, because 
she said that “‘ her husband was very particular and 
couldn’t bear the smell of: gin—” and the club ad- 
journed to next Tuesday evening. 

Per order, DororHea ScraBBLE, Sec’y. 
No. 75, Gabble-square, Tuesday, May 13th. 


Met according t 


* * 


Pid 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Greece. Nothing important is known concern- 
ing the affairs of Greece and the Allied Powers. 


SS TOO 


troops are about evacuating Portugal and Spain. 


| though his measures show a determination to put 
|} down the constitution and ascend the throne ; 


i ed that the works would be speedily resumed, but 





their despair hung to the beach where they saw | ing to the 


heir children depart tor transportation, 
ruit; many of these unhappy persons abjure the | 
. 


rom their tamilies. { 


| * A letter rom Smyrna says—‘* There have been | in force. 
| no Piracies for a long tue in the Archipelago. | islature will be necessary to reme: 
| Capt. Kearney is almost adored in the Islands, for 


ay the pirates from Micani, An- | 
: goa! than all the | 
her.’ 
The British and French 


He has done more 


Spa.nand Portugal. 





Don Miguel governs the former country as regent, 


much disturbance is apprehended. , 

A part of the British troops from Portugal arrived 
at Portsmouth, Eng. on the Ilthof April. The re- 
mainder were waiting the return of Uhe transports 
from Gibraltar, on beard of which the Cavalry | 
were to be embarked, 

When the British troops left Lisbon, the city was | 
ina high state of ferment. The troops were said to | 
be deewedly in favor of the Constitutiont but yet 
they followed the wishes of Don Miguel implicitly. | 
The British retain possession of Fort St. Julien 
which commands the entrance of the river. 
Enzland. Captain Franklin has apphed to the 
High Admirat tor permission to retarn to the Arctic 
regions for the purpose of completing the survey of 
the coast. . 

Upon a recent examination of the Thames Tun- 
nel the most sanguine expectations Were entertain- 





further disasters had taken place, and the works 
were again full of water. " 
Cooner has in the London press “ America, by a 
travelling Bachelor, or facts and opinions relative 
to the United States.” Also a second edition of the 
* Red Rover.” 
“ Marriage in High Life,” by the. author of 
“ Flirtation,” isin the press, and said to be a very 
stiiking and original work. 
Batavia. The war continues between the 
Dutch and the Javanese, and the latter have be- 
come too powerful for the Dutch Colonists and 
troops, The climate has made fearful havoc 
anong the last reinforesments s-nt from the Neth- 
erlands. Out of 3000solciérs, 1000 had fallen vic- 
tins and died, and 1000 inore were in the hospitals, 
and the remainder were so enfeebled by disease, 
and so weak, that all off-nsive a were of 
necessity relinquished, and the Dutch cotonists and 
troops were reduced to act altogether on the defen- 
sive. It is not impossible ‘that Batavia will, ulti- 
mately, be lost tothe Netherlands. 
The Russian Empire in Europe, is said to equal 
in extent all the rest of Enrope ; it dues not, howev- 
er, appear very accurately known or detined. It 
is compo:ed of upwardsoftifty different nations ; and 
these occupy a territory of about two i. i!lion of 
square miles, and coin a population of probably, 
45,000,009, in Asia, Russia is supposed to have a 
territory of 8,000,000 of square u:iles, and a_popula- 
tion of ten or fifteen millions ; total popufation, pro- 
bably 60,090,000. She hasan army of about 600,000 
men, ahout 200,000 of which she can take into the 
ficld, and a Navy of about 400 sail. 
The Oitomanempire in Europe, consists of about 
700,000 square miles, with 10,000,000 of inhabitants, 
yg Asia, perhaps 1,000,000 square miles and 15,000, 
000 of inhabitants making an aggregate population 
of 25,069,000. She has a nominal Army of 400,000 
men, and can take into the field probably 150,000, 
and a fleet of 150 sail, - 


Persia now at war with Russia has a territory 
of 1,500,000 squre miles, a population of 24,000,000, 
an Army of 250,000 men, but no Navy. 

Austria covers an extent of 1,200,000 square miles, 
has a population of 30,000,000, an army of 700,000, 
and a navy of 30 sail, 

France has in Furope, a territory of about 1,009, 
000 square miles, a population of 30,000,000, an Ar- 
my of 300,000 men and a navy of 150 sail. 

The British Empire, in Europe, is about 500,000 
square miles, with a praee of 20,000,000, an Ar- 
of 300,000 men, and a fleet of 1000 sail. Her 
colonies are greater in value and extent than these 
of any other nation, and add to the population under 
her dominion probably 60,000,000, 

The above statements are given in round numbers, 
but are believed, however, not to be far from the 
truth, and afford a fair comparative estimate of the 
Nations mentioned.—[Philadelphia Aurova.] 

The walls of a Tennis Court, near Hay-Market, 
in London, fell on the 18th or 1%h ofMfarch; but 
no lives were destroyed. 

Aniron rail-way is about to be established from 
Bremen to Gottingen, by means of which merchan- 
dize sent to Frankfort may go as iar as Gottingen 
without quitting the Hanoverian territory: 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

City Arrairs. In Common Council, (May 
12) Messrs. G. W. Adams, R. T. Paine, and J. L. 
P. Orrock, took their seats, to supply vacancies. 

The report on the appropriation of $24,00, for ex- 
perimenting on the Monitorial Plan, was referred 
to the meeting after the next meeting of the Council. 
A report recommending an appropriation of $800 to 
erect a tomb in the South Burying Ground, for the 
interment of children, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. A jojnt committee reported 
that no further regulation Was necessary, concern- 
ing the removal of persons, sick with the Small 
Pox. Resolutions were reparted concerning the 
navigation, in passing the draw of South ton 
Bridge. Seven hundred dollars were appropriated 
for the ad+tition of another story to the F!iot School 
House, North Bennett-street. Resolutions con- 
cerning the widening of Green Dragon Lane, and 
making an Be ne of $7000 for the same, 
were read — 

Congress. The situation of the Tariff bill is yet 
pre-carious ; the opposition are not disposed to let 
its rottenness be filed off. Many bills of private, or 
local nature have been passed ; and it is expected 
Congress will adjourn on the 26th inst. 


An Inquisition was held in Roxbury, on Saturda 
last, by Aaron Kingsbury, Coroner of Norfoll- 
County, on the body of a female, found in the Canz! 
by the side of the Boston and Roxbury Mill Dam, 
leading to Brookline. From papers ‘bund on the 

erson of the deceased, her name is su to be 
achal Johnzon. Verdict of the jury—death by 
drowning. 

A curious work, the New-York Telegraph says, 
has lately been published in London, entitled, The 
Diagrams of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, in an 
embossed or tangible form, for the use of blind per- 
sons, who wish to enter me the study of that noble 
science. The Rev. W. Taylor isthe author; and 
the plan is said to be both simple and effectual. It 
is described as consisting of Simson’s diagrams, rais- 
ed on thick paper or pasteboard, so as to be readily 
traced by the fingers, guided by the sense of touch. 
The, work is pretaced with brief directions for using 
the ingenioys and benevolent system ; and its in- 
troduction into our schools for the education of the 
unfortunate mutes, thus enabling them to dizversifi 
and enlighten, by the pursuit ofa science whie 
tnore than any other is attended with satisfactory 
results, and tends to strengthen and enlarge the rea- 
soning powers of man, We are inclined to think wau!d 
be highly advisable. Whatever studies are cafeu- 
lated to compensate to the unfortunate deaf and 
dumb, by moral light, for the physical darkness of 








It is confidently rumoured, that France and Eng- 
land will persist in demanding the independence of 
Greece ; and that Russia is fully determined on 
hostilities with Turkey—her matters of ciflerence, 
being entirely distinct from those of the other na- 
tions, and the present quarrel affords her a pretext 
for a long destined invasion, by which it is expect- 
ed, that very desirable provinces will be wrested 
frow the Porte, to extend the dominion of the Em- 
peror. The Courts of Austria and Prussia manifest 
a willingness to interfere, so far as it may be favor- 
able to Greece. Turkey continues to make vast 


s 


western yers of Eurove, by granting their de- 
mands in Behalf of the eaien.” 

Meanwhile the Greek nation is proceeding vigor- 
ously to adopt such meastres as will secure inter- 
nal order a 


and men, taken in cruising without papers, or offer- 
stantly put to death, and their vessels to be sunk. 


hazard in any event, but suc 
following cannot but make every Christian hope for 





that our washing and ironing wi!l be finished ; and 
our object is, to detail for our own especial amuse- 
ment and edification all the little bits of news and 
anecdotes which may fallin our wey throuch the 
week, and tokeep up with the =pirit of the times— 
but our doings will be known from our reports—the 
cognon: tion was adopted at the instigation of Mrs. 
Lucinda Hauteur, who said that, “she despised the 
slanderous insinuations of the men ; just as though 





fps . : ; 
' delightfal condimente of the tea-table and amid the 


anumber of women could not assemble over ihe | 


pean Powers, 
“ 4 Hati Sheriff of the Sultan declares,thathence- 


t 
fi 
| themselves to one of these three sects or emigrate. 
In the latter case their property belongs to the 
; Treasury. All the young Catholic girls must ma 
| ry men of one of the tolerated sects, or be transport- 
ed to Asia. 
Foreicn Ministers now at Pera to make remon- 
strance. Nochanges, however, have been made 
up to this eny, the most considerable families, in 


reparations for the coming strugg!e with Russia, ' 
ut seéms iaclined to secure the neutrality of the | 


independence, and external respect ; , 
an order has been issued condemning all officers 


ing piratical interruption to neutral trade, to be in- | 


The interest of our country, will not be put at | 
intelligence as the | 


perseverance and success, on the part of the Euro- ! 
forward no religious sects will be tolerated in the | 
Empire except those which recognise the autpori- | 


of the Greek and Armenian Patriarchs, and the | 
igh Rabbi, and those who dissent must attach | 


This public scandal bas induced the | 


their lot, and to atone, by farni<i:ing ample food to 
| their thoughts, for the [paprgpe silence to which 
h 








Ser eee 
of sight and? combining with each 


an 
This de- | other sev eral sinall mirrors and other reflectors set 
j testable idea has accordingly already produced its | in a frame like a pair of spectactes, 


Ata late session of the Louisiana legistature, a 


| faith of their aucesturs, that they imay Ret be torn | law was passed, the accidental operation of which 


was to repeal a considerable nuimber of laws then 
It ts said that an extra session of the leg- 
ly the difficulty. 
Judge Savage, of New York, has been appointet 
Treasurer of the United States, ia the place of the 
late Mr. Tucker. 

An ointment of itch-weed or pokeroot is said ta 
be a certain cure for the Scratches in bid 
strong decoction of the reot with an equal quantity 
of lard, applied a few times to the fellocks of the 
horse will effect a oure. 

A black man in New York, swallowed death ina 
dose of laudanum; he remousirated against the ef- 
forts made to save his life, with, “ can help it, 
inust <0, Massa, my time be come,” 

_Mr. Moran, of Norfolk, recently discharged a 
pisto! at his brother, which shattered his band, On 
veing arrested he committed suicide rather than 
appeor tn court. 

t became necessary to close an exhibition of 
pictures for one day, to make new arrangements, 
upon which occasion, the man who washired toau- 
perintend the hanging business, uttered the follow- 
ing eloquent speech. ‘ We are obliged to close 
the Gallery for twenty-four long hours, and I donot 
know how I can exist so long without the presence 
of the ladies!” 

The American Bible Society celebrated thelr 
twelfth anhiversary, at New York, on the Sth inst. 
The whole number of Auxilliary’ societies 
nied since the formation of the soviety, are six 
hundred and six. The receipts into the treasury, 
daring the past year, amounted to $75,879 93; ex- 
cveding those of the preceding year, $11,116.90. 
The whole nymber of books printed and in 
during the last year, consisting of Bibles and Testa- 
ments in different languages, ainounted to 118,250 ; 
an increase over the preceding year of 2,986, 

The New-England Review says, “In Masea- 
chusetts nearly three times as much money is an- 
nually spent for ardent spirits as for literatare and 
religion together :—for the two latter $630,000, and 
for the former vlmost $1,500,000, What a saving of 
money and of .greg would be made by our dear 
sister, if all her people would join the ‘Temperate 
Societies ! 


- 





Turatre. Mr. Walton’s benefit is fixed for 
this eve:.ing. 


a ——— 


HAasonic Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 





Amicable Lodge, Cambridge, Monday. 
Urbanity, Nantucket, “ 
Star in the East, New-Bedford, “ 
Meridian, Needham, Friday. . 
Old Colony, Hingham, - 
Ft. Paul's Chapter, Boston, Tuesday. 
Boston Encampment, K.'T, Boston, Weduesday. 
OFF.CERS OF JORDAN LODGE, DANVERS, MASR, 
Jonathan Shove, M. ; Lewi¢ Allen, &. W, >; Benjamin 


B. Tibbets, J. W. ; Sylvester Proctor, T. ; Nathan Leke- 
man, ec. ; Rev. Arthur Drinkwater, C. 
ton, jun. M. Wingate Merrill. 8. D. ; 

J. D. 5 Fitch Pool 
William Jones, Ty) 


—— 


; Wilting But- 
Frederick Clement, 
» jun. 8. 8. ; Asa Wheeler, J. 3. + 
jer.—[ Amaranth. } 
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EN Aca I Ms 8 
In this city, M Senden dee Mary 
his ci r. Je j 
rooker, " pe ip 4 
m » Dr. Joseph Clark to Miss Marthe W.. 
In Danvers, 
In Salam, Mr. Asa Griswold to Miss Mary Jane Jack- 
son. 
In Marblehead, Mr. John Nichols to Miss Mary Carrols 
Bradford. 
In Monson, Edmund Dickinson, Esq. to Miss Ensily 
in Wiscassett, Mr. John L. Paskhurst to Miss Marcia. 
C. Uarrinan. 
Munger. 
In Nantucket, Mr. George Meader to Miss Eunice Ta- 
Peter Byer to Miss Nancy Huttleson. 
In Watertown, Mr. Walter Russell to Miss Caroline C. 
in Hopkinton, Mr. Josiah Cl 
to Misa Lydia Metcalf. 


gAarri 
nh South Boston 
Rev. Robert B. Drane to Miss Angusta Eu- 
dicott. 

In Providence, Mr. John P. ‘Terpin to Miss Martha K. 
Norcross. 

In New-Haven, Rev. Milton Badger to Miss Clarrissa 
ber; Mr. Charles R. Fisher to Mise Eliza 8 Keen ; Mr. 
Learned. 

joyes, Jr. of Framingham, 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. William £ e, aged 26; Sarah 
Sargent Kingman, agei! 15 5 Mrs. Charlotte Nibeae aen 
44, Elizabeth, daughter of John Atkins, aged 13 
William J., son of Joseph Moston, aged Li mouths ; Jo- 
sinh A. Baldwin, aged i5 years; Helen M. daughter of 
William Emerson, agad 6 weeks , Miss Abigail D. Bea- 
bes | = 8 tang 
n Lunenburg, Mr. Samuel Bilin 78. 

In Topsham, Me. Mts. Hannah I batten, aged 58. 

In ‘Turner, Mrs. Polly Clark, aged 46. 

{n Ellsworth, Mr John Decker, aged 18. On the 23d of 
April he discovered a small pimple on his forehead, whieh 
he treated as a bile, It continued to Ww worse till the 
30th, when he died. It was su an in 
of een was — by a cold. 

In New-York, Mr. John Duntin, aged about 30; Mr. 
w. G. Pool, aged 43, . 

n Brighton, Mr. Moses Kingsley, aged 55. 

In Salem, Widow Sarah Tarrant, aged 25 > Mr. Josiajup 
Austin, aged 26. 

In Mitton, Mr. Jesse Sumner, aged 69. 

In Edgartown, Miss Ann Francis Coflin, aged 18. 

In Bolton, Mr. Orren Houghton, aged +6, 

In Pittsfield. Mrs. Rachael Hubb:aid, aged 85. 

In Blandfor?, Mr. Samuel Knox, aged «3. 

In Gavendish, Vé. Dr. Stillman Spaulding, aged 25. 

In Weston, Mr. Amos Lamson, aged 10. 

In New-Haven, Vt. a son of Dr. Lavi Warner, 18 
years of age ate a small quantity of the root circuta, come 
monly called water parsnip, and although every effort: 
was made to check the force of the poison, he died in a- 
bout two hours after, in convulsions. 

Tn Smithfield, Mr. Augnstns Aldrich, Jr. aged 38. Hie 
death was oceasioned by having his thumb badly jammed. 

Drowned at Hunt’s Fails, in the Merrimack, Bushrod 

Richardson, aged 2}. 
In Killingworth, Con. Mr. Stephen Wilcox, aged °2. 
His disease was internal cancer on the back bone. The 
cause of his distressing illness was not known until after 
his death, when the phyisicans examined and discovered 
a cancer of the size of a three quart measnre, 

At Oldenbarnevehit, Oneida County, N. Y., Col. Adam 
G. Mappa. He was a native of Holland, and entered the 
Dutch army at an early age. In the struggle between 
the people of Holland and the Stadtholder, Col, Mappa 
espoused the cause of the former, and became a zealous 
chainpion of liberty. He had been many years in this 
country. Some forty years ago he was a type founder in 
New York, anq the only one in this country. 

In Scotland, Edward Rimington, aged 7#. On Gatnr- 
day he walked to Surfleet, and direeted the sexton where 
to make his grave, aud on Sunday morning he was & 
corpse. 


SATE SANE 
BOSLtON THEATRE. 


118 EVENING, FRIDAY, Mag fer ort be present 
HIS EVENING, FRIDAY, } 6, wi . 
ed the celebrated comedy called THE TWELPNE 
NIGHT—Sir Toby Velch, Mr. Kilner; Sir Andrew Ague- 
Cheek, Mr. Finn ; Clown, Me. Andrews ; Antonio, Mr. 
Walton. After which, the far drama, called THK 
FLOATING BEACON, Jack unk, Mr. Waltons. 

§r'On Monday evening next, Captain Morgan. or. the 
Conspiracy Unveiled—and Ser Freyschutz Travesties 
with other Entertainments, for the henefit of Mr. 
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PATENT SPONGE BOOTS, 

AX EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR ALL DISEASES 
to which HORSES FET are liahie fe dry, worm 

weather. such es Thrushes, Mand-cracks, Fal<e-qusriers, Aes 

&ec. This invention recommends itself to the public, ah by 

the convenience with which n can he used. and the effete, 

aicure whieh its appiitation produces. 





| they are doomed, should be at ounce placed within 
| their grasp, by their immediae guides, when the be- 
| nevolent efforts of ingenuity, as in tue present in- 
stance, have succeeded in rendering them “ sensi- 
| ble to feeling as to sight.” 


' 
A wonderfn) and strange animal never before 
seen in this country has lately been caught on the 
premi-es ofa gentleman residing at Reading York- 
| shire, Georgia. It has a head Jike a cat,,fore-teet 
‘like a ferret, purple eyes when seen in the light. 
It has three white marks over the right eye and 
three black over the left. [tis ofa whitish brown 
| Colour, spotted with red. The tail of a beautiful 
wiite, tipped with blue. 


Monday last. 
twenty thousand dollars, No insurance. 
A Gold Mine has been found in Mr. Borrell 


Blewer’s plantation, in Chesterfield District, S.C. | 


Mr. Townsend, of Providence, (R. 1.) had a goed 
supply of new potatoes on his tables, on the 7th inst. 
of a superior quality. and the growth of that Island. 

Excellent coffee has been recieved from the col- 
, py at Liberia. 

A short time since, three young men in Hins- 
dale, in this state, caught at one haul, in the Hou- 
satonic river, two thousand four hundred and sixty 
eigitt suckers, 

The large store of Hyatt & Van Hossen, at Co- 


Jumbia, New York, waz crushed to the earth on 


the 28th ult. hy the weight of grain which it con- 
tained—bein, 
bushels. 


\ 


A building belonzing to the Westport, (R. 1.) | 
Manufacturing Company, was cestroyed_by fire on | 
Lox estiinated between fifieen and | 


g between twenty 2nd thirty thousand 


An Optician has recently invented an instrument 
by which a person is able to see objects that are be- | 
hind him, placed in an oblique direction, without 
turning his head, This result is obtained by apply- 


Thr directions for vsiez, are—simviy to wet the 
with rain or river water, heickle the hoot omthe for, and 
i* remain as long as cone+nient, not exceeding twelve hourg 
in twenty-four; (in many cases fcur, five, of sin hows in tweme 
ty-four, is found to be amply sulicient) The sppticaticn 
may be repented every mght.only being particulier jo wee 
he sponge with new water every time it » put on. That 
| of the leather which is shove the sewing ought to be very free 
quently oiled with neats foot oil. 

The PATENT SPONGE BOOTS require an tecommene 
dation ta afy person who has ever iad a chanee of seeing 
them, and who 1s in any degree acquainted with the esuse 
that produces so many of the ruinous diseases they are intend~ 
ed iccounieract. Their usefulness is el-evidentfand om to 
ence has shewn that they fully meet the expectations of the =~ 
hundreds who have bea ht them during the let three yeare, 
Maaufacitured and for sale by JAMES BOVD, a: the 

Merchants Kow Saddiery Warehouse. Reston 

P.S. The mauufaciturer has the pleasure of ctatine that be 
| has heen successful im procuring Bponre of 9 very fine sapeo 
| tior quality, comequestly thove made the season @il) be 
| more durable than any he bas made he: e:ufore. 

May 16. opie, 


GKAND BOYAL AKCA CHANT ER OF MASSACHD 
£ 


OTICE is hereby 
given that a «tated 
corameénication of the 
M. E. Grami at 
Arch Chapter of 1 
commonwealth, will be 
>| held at Masons Hall o@ 
Tuesday the tenth & 
June next, at three o”- 
P.M. The off- 
cers, members, and alt 
concerned, will taza 


due notice thereof and 
' govern themselves aceordirsiy. My direcuon of 
| M. E. Dante. L. Giszews.G.H. P. 
Attest, SAMUEL HOWE, G. See. 
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With alte HAlscellanies. 


{Prom the New Monthly Magazine. } 
LONDON LYRI€S.—UGLY OBJECTS. 
When Nature formed SirSamuel Lank, 
She shaped him in an idle prank 
tow her asual tevel. 
Wis eyes appear like kidney beans ; 
The ladies call bun pizia ; wich means 
As ugly as the Dev:l. 
And yet Sir Samuel *‘ lias a taste 5°’ 
His jJawn isby Acacias graced, 

f; sing no idle fable,) 
And a young row of sightly elms, 
From parior-window gaze o’erwhelms 

His coach-house and his stable. 
Meantime his whiskers in a peak, 

Slope down, invading either cheek ; 

Of late their quantum’s double ; 
While twin mustachios o'er his lip 
Impending make the sufferer sip 

Mis soup in fear and trouble. 

Quoth Richard,“ What a curly head! 
Is he a Lancer 2” “ No,”’ quoth Ned; 

* The man must suit the place ; 
Taste and improvement are his trade— 
Now that the stable’s hid in shade, 

He’s planting out his face.” 








‘From the same.} 
STANZAS TO ZARA. 
*Tis a ruin lone and lowly, 
But no other shal! 1 greet 
Hialf so honored or so holy 
Wheresoe’er I turn my feet. 
1 shall stand where stood the glory 
Of the Pagan in his might, 

And the first in beauty’s story 
Spurred the Gods to mortal figiit 
Where the columns slowly crumble 
O’er the sleep of bards drvine, 
Aud the pilgrim meek and bumbie 

Wore the steps before the shrine. 


Ishall ponder o’er each wonder 
Which enrapt my soul of yore, 
But the charm hath snapped asunder, 
And that sou} can thrill no more. 
For who'd seek for farther treasure 
Whea thy Jooks have once been seen, 
Or expect to find a pleasure 
W' -re thy steps have never been ? 





MYSTERY. 

It wason a foggy evening, ithe begin- 
ning of alate year, that | felt a strange 
and incontrollable impulse tw witness the | 
execution of a notorious malefactor,whuse | 
doom was fixed for the following day. Be- | 
ing unable to repress my curiosity, | made | 
instant preparations for the journey, as the | 
event was to take place a cousiderable dis- | 
tance from town. It was on one of those | 
nights that our countrymen are said to! 
have a more than usual! penchant for a hal- | 


ter—wet, dark, foggy, and miserable, the | 
heavens and the eart!: seemed wrapped up | 
in one melancholy gloom.; the dogs, as | 
they perambulated the slippery pavement, | 
dropped their ears, and crawled along with | 
their tails between their legs, ss if labor- 
ing under the heaviness of the atmosphere; 

while men, women, and children glided al- | 
most imperceptibly through the fog, like 
vagne and indefinite beings of another | 
world. Picadilly was a city of the dead i) 
vhe entrance of the Burlington Arcade 

yawned like the gates of the Inferno, while | 
the deep bloo:!-tinge of the lights, through | 





‘the fog rendered the resemblance more | 
fearfully striking. ‘The horns of the coach- 
guards, and the shouts of the cade, seemed 
proceeding from invisible beings, for not | 
an object was discernable at a yarid’s dis- 
tance. All was darkness, chaos, and mys- 
tery. Nature aud my own feelings seemed 
equally adverse to the ecene I was about to 
view, but swayed by some malevolent des- 
tiny, [ persisted in my resolution ; and ac- 
cordingly took my seat, outside, on the 
back of the coach, which set off immediate- 
Jy afterwards. Like the chariot of Phae- 
ton, the vehicle appeared to dash unguided 
through the clouds, fur neither coachman” 
nor horses were visible. Nor until we had 
reached the venerable town of Edmonton 
did t appear to be in possession of one of 
ny faculties, and then, what was my hor- 
rorand alarm at being startled by a deep 
and unmeaning whisper, in a most se- 
putchrel tone, which seemed neither ad- 
dressed to me, nor aught else that was 
visible. The voice was, evidently, close to 
my ear; and, oh! miserable man, I could 
see nothing. Soon, however, a sudden 


discover that I was surrvunded by groups; creased. He must necessarily go as he | proach, he fired 


of great coats piled into heaps, each of 
which sent fort a sonvrous blast, much 
resembling snoring. Se bewildered was 
my mind, that it was a long time before J 
discovered that I had arrived at an inn at 
the place of my destination, and was then 
in the travellers’-room, which 1 presumed 
was made our dormitory, in consequeuce 
of all the beds in the buuse being engaged. 
Ja vain [ endeavoured to settle myself to 


!repose: the conversation 1 had heard on 
ithe outside of the stage still rung dolefully 
| on ny cars. 
‘my imagination conjured up the scene I 
| fancied about tobe performer. 
victim“ in my mind's eye,” sleeping in 
| imagined security —alas ! for the last ume. 
|The murderers enter with looks of dark 
; determination written on their features— 
(the instraments sharpened—their edge 


Half sleeping, half waking, 


[saw the 


seem to grate on my ear—ani in another 
moment plunged in the hearts blood of the 
wretched victim. I heard the parung cry 


of agony sever the soul from the body. | 


Mereiful powers! can such things be ? when 
@ groan, breath deeply drawn, convinced 
me I need not court my imagination for 
horror. Hardly bad another moment elaps- 
ed cre] heard a deep sepuleclral whisper, 
which seemed strongly to resemble that I 
had heard on the coach—* Are you asleep, 
Jack ?” “No: it’s the working of that con- 
founded” — conscience, I filled upthe chasm 
with—* keepsime awake. Such gripings” 
—of remorse, uttered I to myself—(here a- 
nother groan, lung and deep, served to 
render the clitnax more horrible.) “Wern’t 
you concerned in the job on Heath ?” 
“ Allby chance.” “ How did he die?” 
“He struggled most infernally ; 1 thought 
at first [ hadn't hit the mark, but Tam no 
bungier; prayed for bis wife and children ; 
told me the blood weuld be on my head; 
told me he forgave me with all his life and 
heart; asked meto shake hands. J asked 
his pardon; as much as one gentleman 
could du for another in such a case—(hide- 
ous levity !)—heard him choke like—and 
then—wiy, what then? he kicked the buck- 
et.” Heavens! whata disclosure; did I 
live, did I breathe, and hear it given? It 
was not, however, all; the ruffian continu- 
ed—“ Never sent a finer fellow out of the 
world since - began on my own account; 
neither watch in his fob, nor money in his 
pocket; half surry I did the job; only got 

s. Gd. for his clothes; kept the shirt my- 
self, as I had none to wear; and my wife 
saysI must dress like a gentleman; and 
cut up the waistcoat to make Tom a jacket. 
Even Ikey, who is a dabat the slaughtering 
business, confessed he never saw a job so 
genteelly done ; not seven minutes anda 
half from—till all was over ; he looked for 
all the world as if he was asleep ; ounce I 
thought he opened his eyes—what a fright 
I was in!” “Who got the body 7? —(a- 
nother pause.) “ Determined not to bedone 


out of my passequitles—why, an’t La right | 


to my honest earnings as well as—(here 
occured the name of a celebrated comman- 
der) who kills fifty men where | do one ? 
I put him in a sack, and took it to the Blen- 
heim Repository ; Brooks gave me a five 
pound note, and two of the students cffer- 


ied more; but I like to be honourable.” 


Heaven and earth, whata disclosure! “The 
leed was done!” He had confessed he was 
a murderer! The blood was still clotting 
his hands; I looked in his face—twas sa- 
vage heyond description ; a wild ferocity 
gleamed from his sunken eyes, while a 
grin of demonical meaning curled his lip, 
and discovered his yellow and shagzged 
teeth. I know not what! felt at the sight 
of this monster; my tongue stiffened ; 


tme. Animated by a superhuman impulse, 
in total disregard to gny own safety, I seiz- 
ed the miscresnt by his collar-—“ Wretch ! 
outcast ! speak ; who and what are you ?” 
“Me, master! you need not clench so 


iffscf London and Middlesex, at your ser- 
vice!” 





AMERICAN FANATICISM. 

We copy from the Western Luminary, 
published at Lexington, Kentucky, the fol- 
lowing paragraph, the terms of which have 
called forth our especial attention and re- 














jolt of the vehicle quicted my fears, by as- 
suring me of the presence of another be- 
ing, not a fuot from me, whom the fog had 
until now rendered effectually obscure. 
Tie whisper was again renewed. but 


sounds, as if iu unison with the scene, were! At a four days’ meeting at that place, | circumstances of the following one are 20 
all equivovation and mystery. I remained | which closed on Monday last, seventeen ; well authenticated, that no doubt can be 


listening with a fearful and breath-drawn 
attention, til my ears caught broken 
syllables, such as “the night”—“ dark ; 
ay, trust me there ;’ a short diabolical 


laugh, or yell, imerrupted the mysterious | remarkahle for their religious seasons of | proposals to marry her. ‘The father: con- 


spenker ; my heart fluttered within me; I 
could hear it knock against my ribs. There 
was evidently a desperate plo: of theft or 
murder in contemplation, and J, by my 
silence, was a mute accessary ; a panse en- 
sued, and an opportunity presented itself ; 
but what was [ todo ? a word might have 
cost me my life. Convulsed with agita- 


“tion, T listened again : “ Dickens must not | gers bumen creslulity, and sets one’s belief | about the age of the female, 


know of the job; he peeched at the last as- 
sizes.” 
swing, Jack.” 
here uttered aloud. After an awful chasm, 
exught the following words at intervals— 


blockade !” Delusive hope! they might be 


arms 2” 


mark. They are such as might be expect- 

ed from such a souree, and, from their uddi- 

| ty and vulgarity, elicit a smile from the less 

' puritannical anid Jess kypocritical ;— 

| “At Pisgah, in. Woodford county, there 
isan awful ‘slaking among the dry bones.’ 


; were admitted to the privileges of the 
'church ; and about one hundred came for- 
, ward, as awakened and inquiring souls.” 
| The Kentuckians have been more or leas 


| fanaticism, or revivals, as they are more 
| frequendy calied by the superstitious puri- 
| tans,and at different dates have distinguish- 
(ed themselves by the grossest ard most ri- 


| dicnlous absurdities, based on notions of re- | 


|ligion. During the years 1799 and 1800, a 
| strange kind of religious mania existed a- 
mong them, the deseription of which stag- 


lat defience. 


The people weuld assemble 


“ Ay, you was near taking ain great multitudes at Mount Pisgah, the 
A tremendous oath was, Great Crossings. and other distinguished | lover wee, 


| places of public worship, 
| worship. “ 


‘the upinion ef spetators, 


every drop of blood seemed to boil within | 


hard ; John Ketch,executioner to the sher- | 


; t , i i ip, Where they would | ry transactions, on ill terms with her father, 
this mysterious dialogue continued, and 1} display she most repulsive acts and modes of | and until these quarrels were terminated, 


At those meetings,” says a 
* Who holds the lantern ? kegs, brandy, | theological writer, “ there assembled, in 


? t from four to ten ; until thig period, Matteo had been leading 
ouly preparing for a smuggting transaction. | or twelve thousand, and at one of them, | an irregular life, ke had not rendered him- 
Alas! how soon I was urdeceived. “ What! eight hundred fell down under religious 

“ Popsin prime order”—* cast | impressions, and five hundred communica- 
the plums myself”’—* Ar'n’t you afraid of ted. The falling down exercise needs no 
Mother Grundy ?” “ No; the old cat loves | description, as it is presumed every reader 
too well a drop”—of blood, I silently | will understand whatismeantbyit. There 


ejaculated. They were murderers, then,| were also in these meetings what wag cal- 
indeed; 1 was stupified with horror ; 1) led the roiling exercise, which consisted in a 
heard them press closer still ; the low fiend- | person’s being cast down in a violent man- 
ish laugh smothered in their throats ; but, ner, turned over swiftlylike a log,&c. These 
I could wot catch a sound of their voices, | rolling disciples often met with mud in 
so deep was theie whisper: three words | their way, and gotrp from their devotions 
alone did { hear—three, but what volumez | in a sorrowful plight. Daucing was a very 


they spoke—* bury them aiterwards.” | common practice; many pleaded they could | 
With breathless anxiety | waited for the! not help it, and other's justified theinselves | 
reply, which was almost indistinet—* in! from David's dancing before the ark, and | 


the gravel-pit of the weod ; no chance of other passages of scripture. The most sin- 
ever being found out.” At these awful) cular exercise of all was the jerks. Nothing 
words, which apparently conveyed the as- | in nature could better represent thisstrange 
surance of the bloody deed, the principle | and unaccountable operation, than for one 
of life seemed annihilated within me, my, to goad another, alternately on every side, 
knees ape caer cold.sweat be-| witha piece ofred-hotiron. The exercise 
dewed me, and [nearly feil offthe coach. | commonly began inthe head, which would 

How long tiis suspension of faculties | fly backward and forward, and from side to 


continue! [know not. On the first gleam) side, with a quick jolt, which the person | 


of returning reason [dey nd myself extend- | would naguraily labour to suppress, but in 
ed on the floor of an ald-fashioned roem 3) vain; and the more any one laboured to 


a cushiight in a lantern just served to ren-) stay \iinself, an be sober, the more he stag- 


der the darkneegs visible, and enable me to gered, and the mere rapidly his twitches in. 


;was stimulated, whether with a violent 
‘dash on the ground, and bounce from place 
| to place like a foot ball; or hopround, with | 
| head, limbs, andtruvk, twitching aud jolt- | 
| ing iu every direction as if they must inevi- 
jtably fly asunder. And how. such could | 
lescape without injury, was no sinall wonder | 
/to spectators. By this strange operation, 

the human frame was commonly so trans- 

formed and disfigured, as to lose every trace 
| ofits natural appearance.. Sometimes the 

head weuld be twitched right and left, to a | 
‘half round, with such velocity that nota fea- 
| ture could be discovered, but the face ap- 
/pearasmuch behind as before; and inthe 
| quick progressive jerk, it would seem as if 
| the person was transmuted into some other | 
species ofcreature. Head-dresses were of 
but litde account among the female jerkers. 
, Even handkerciefs bound tight round the | 
| head, would be flirted off almost with the.| 
' first twitch, and the hair put into the utmost | 
| confusion. 

There was something altogether unac- 
counteble in this jerking exercise. At first 
| it wasexperienced only by those under relli- 
‘ giousconcern ; but in the end, it became a 
| Bervous affection, which was sympatheti- | 
cally communicated from one to another. 
, A presbyterian ministér beard that a congre- 
i gation of his bretheru, which he highiges- 
teemed,had got to jerking. He went to 
persuade them out of the frantic exercise, 
but in conversing with them he got the jerks 
himself. On his return bome, his people 

assembled to hear the result of his visit. 
While he was descriting how people ap- 
peared with the jerks, he was suddenly | 
taken with them, and the whole assembly 
soon caught the distemper. 

Wicked men were often taken with these 
strange exercise, and many would curse the 
| jerks, while they were under their singular 
| operation. Some were taken at the tavern 
| with a glass of liquor in their hands, which 
i they would suddenly toss over their heads 
or toadistant part of the room. Others 
were taken with themat the card table, 
jand at other places of dissipxticn, and 
ij would, by a violent and unsftected jerk, | 
| throw a handful of cards all over the room. | 

These accounts were taken from people 
of unquestionable veracity, and no doubt 
can be entertained of their correctness. 
These jerking exercises were rather a 
curse than a blessing. None were bene- 
fittal by them. They left sinners without 
, reformation, and christians without advan- 
tuge. Some had periodical fits of them 
seven or eight years after they were first 
taken; and we know not that they have 
got over jerking yet. 

There was among these enthusiastic peo- 
ple cue more exercise of a most degrading 
nature, called the barks, which frequently 
accompanied the jerks. Many pers ns of 
considerable distinction, in spite of all the 
efforts of nature, as it was said, were forc- 
ed to personate that avimal, whose name, 
appropriated toa human creature, ig ac- 
counted the most vulgar stigma. These 
people would take the position ofa canine 
beast, move about on all-fours, growl, snap 
the teeth, and bark in so per nating a 
manner, as to set the eyes and ears of the 
| spectators at variance. Some might be 
forced to these degrading exercises, but it 
is certain that many turned dogs ina vo- 
luntary inanner. A minister in the lower 
part of Kentueky informed us, that it was 
common to hear people barking like a flock 
of spaniels on their way to meeting. There 
they would start up suddenly iv a fit of 
: barking, rush out, foaming back. The a- 
| bove accounts are not fabulous tales, but 
' they are real and melancholy facts. 
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| Corsican Banpit. The following ac- 
;count from Ajaccio, communicates the 
deaih ofa famous bandit, who has for some 
years heen a terror to the neighbourhood : 
“J. Matteo, one of the most determined 
robber and atrocious murderers since the 
time of Theodore, has, at length, terminat- 
ed his existence. This man had, during 
several years, set at defiance the local po- 
lice, the gendarmes, and the Corsican chas- 
seurs, Who were continually in pursuit of 
him. But the terror he had struck into the 
inhabitants of the island prevented them 
from giving any information respecting the 
residence of this furious wretch ; nay, some 
of the peasantry ascribed supernatural 
; powersto Matteo; by sone he waa thought 
| to be ademon thathad assumed the human 
jform. It appears pretty certain, that he 
| had been guilty of several murders ; but the 





| raised as to his guilt. A young female, aged 
18, the daughter cf a mountaineer, pos- 
| sessing considerable beauty, was seen and 
| loved by Matteo, who, in a short time, made 


; sented, but the young person, without show- 
| ing any aversion to the suitor, declined giv- 
jing a positve answer. The jealousy of 
| Matteo was now roused, and he determined 

to watch, suspecting that some favourd ri- 
| val placed obstacles in the way of his suc- 
| cess with the object ofhis affections. His 
suspicions proved to be trues’ A youth, 
was loved by 
| her. She had, however, a motive for con- 

cealing her attachment ; the family of her 
in consequence of some pecunia- 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


' his musket for the third time at his assail- 


his musket loaded with | 
slugs, and killed two of them on the epot;_ 


' the chasseurs now-arrived and several vol- | ia Dover, N. H. known by the name of the DOVER HOTEL, 


leys were fired ; one of these men wae kil- | 
led; and two severely wounded ; but ' 
whilst Matteo was in the act of levelling | 


ants, abullet entered his hreast, and Le | 
instantly fell dead.” « 





Teurxisn Saeres. ‘The use of the sabre | 
by the Turks, is founded partly on the qual- 
lity ofthe weapon its@f, and partly on their, | 
what may be termed, national, dexterity in 
handling it. ‘The ‘Turkish sabre, which ts 
wrought out of fine iron-wire, im the hand | 
of one of our powerful labourers, would | 
perhaps, break in pieces like glass, at the | 
first blow.) ‘The Turk, on the contrary, 
who gives rather a cut than a blow, makes | 
it penetrate through helmet, curass, &e. | 
and seperates, ina moment, the head, or] 
the limbs, from the body. Hence we sel- | 
dem hear of slight wounds in an action of | 
cavalry with the Turks. It isa well known | 
factin tne Russian army, thata colonel, | 
who was infront of his regiment, seeing | 
the Spahis make an unexpected attack | 
upon him, drew his sabre, und was going | 
to command his men to do the same, when, 
at the first word “draw,” his head was se- 
vered from his body. ‘The highly-temper- 
ed Turkish sabres will fetch a price of from 
ten to a huudred ducats, even when they 
are not of fine metal; but such a sabre on- 
ly produces its effect when in the hand of 
him who knows how to use it. It is rela- 
ted, that at the storming cof Ismael, a 
brave foreigner, who served as a volunteer 
in tho Russian army, and who was mosi 
actively engaged in the melee, broke in pie- 
ces several Turkish sabres, and constantly 
armed himself with a fresh one, taken from 
the Turks who were slain. The substance 
from which these valuable sabres - are 
wrought ig called taban; and they are 
proved to be genuine, when they admit of 
being written upon with a ducat, or any 
other piece of fine gold. 





An Ossirien Man. A writer in the | 
Christian A-tvocate, under the head of 
Trans-Atiautic Recallections, speaking of 
the Museum of Dublin—remarks—What 
calls and rivets the attention of every visitor 
whether scientific or otherwise is the cele- | 
brated skeleton of an ossified man,—It is | 
said to be the only instance of entire ossifi- 
cation of man ever known.It isthe skeleton 
ofa young man named Clark, who waayof a 
large frame, and of a.strong healthy con- 
stitution. Falling asleep in the open €r, 
during astate of perspiration, he caught a 
severe cold, at which time, it was supposed, 
ossfication commenced, and continued to 
progress for years by slow degre:s; until 
finally ke was all bone, except the skin, 
eyes, and entrails. Fora length of time 
before death, his joints grew together, so 
that he could notmove; and thus did death | 
in this invisibie and terrific furm, creep over | 
him by slow degrees; until at length his | 
sigt departed, his tongue became stiff and 
useless, his teeth grew together into one 
solid mass of bone so that to prolong his 
miserable existence, an aperture had to be 
broken, through which to pour nutriment. 








A gentleman who resides not a hundred 
miles from Northwich, says a late English 
journal, received, a few days ago, a pre- 
sent, which from the nature of its convey- 
ance, caused some considerable alarm in 
the family. A_ parcel, wrapped in matting, 
was deiivered from one of the Chester and 
Manchester Coaches. In the absence of 
the gentleman himself,it was received by 
his wife, who, on removing the matting, 
beheld, w her no small astenishment, a 
plain but neat child’s coffin. As soon as 
she had in some degree recovered herself, 
her conjectures as to the meaning of this 
seeming strange present were as numerous 
asthe minutes in the interval of her hus- 
bard’s absence ; and the only plausible one 
she couid settle on was, that the coffin con- 
tained the remains of some pledge of her 
husband’s love prior to his acquaintance 
with her; accordingly, the strange burden 
was concealed for the present, and upon 
the arrival of Mr. ———, a thousand ques- 
tions were put to him, touching his love | 
from home :” werds at length began torun | 
high between both the parties, in the midst | 
of which the coffin was produced, opened, | 
and found to contain a handsome present | 
from Wrexham, of a fine sucking pig, en- | 
veloped in a shroud and cap, the face only | 
exposed, accampanied by a brace of phea- | 
saunts! The little jealousies of the moment | 
immediately vanished, and the tenants were | 
soon ejected from their dreary abode. | 














Two negroes meeting iu a dram shop, 
called for a bow! of grog; after it was 
made, one fellow takes up the bowl, and 
after drinking two thirds of the contents, 
cries,“*Hem! hem! Massa, dis here too | 
trong: do put alittle more water here.” 
“Tay mate,” says the other one: “no be 
'n such dam hurre ; let me cry hem too.” - 





Prers.Pcss. The following tragi-comic 
circumstance occurred atthe house uf a 
gentleman in this county, a few days ago: 
—Among the domestic animals forming the 
establishment of the gentleman in question, | 
was a monkey, wl.oze antics (though now | 
and then somewhat expensive) were an 
incessant source ofamusement. Pug him- | 








she knew thather parent would refuse his 
| consent toa union taking place. A!though, 


| self guilty of any act that might forfeit his 
| liberty ; but the worst of passions—jealou- 
| sy, took full sway over the wretched man 
| —he determined to murder his rival. The 
| fatter was in the custom of calling twice 
, a week upon his mistress Abut tle fact was 
| unknown to every body, except to Matteo 
| —he watched an opportunity, when his de- 


self seemed to enjoy life and its fun, until, 
in anevil day, envy (which occasionally | 
disturbs the peace of brutes as well as of | 
man) invaded his repose. He observed | 
that a cat frequeutly receiverl those atten- 
tions which be thought should be bestowed | 
exclusively upon himself; but (and in this 


up his bile until a fit opportunity might oc- | 
eur ofejacolating it. He did not wait long. | 
One day (“ big with the fate of’—puss} | 
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Monsieur Singe observed the cook put a 





tested rival was kneeling atthe feet of his 
beloved, and rushing from behind a large 
| tree, he stabbed the youth through hisheart, 
, and drawing the stiletto fromhis body, he 

instantly plunged it into the bosom of his 
| mistress. After committing these dreadful 
crimes he became recklese of what might 
| happen to kim, and seemed to take a de- 

light in witnessing, and addjng to, the mi- 
| series of mankind. Two murders had re- 

cently heen com:nitted in the neighbour- 

hood of Caivi, and it was strongly suspect- 
‘edthat he was the perpetrator. Orders 

were therefore given, by the governor to 
' s@nd a number of gendarmes and Corsican 
_ chasseurs in quest of him, It had previ- 
ously been ascertained that he frequently 
| took up his residence in an uninhabited 
chateau, nearly ina state ofruin. As soon 
as Matteo perceived the gerdarmes ap- 


couple of fowls into the pot. Whether it 
| was that our hero thought a cat might be 
| as palatable as the galiinaceous tribe, or 


was better than a duet, we have not been 


' able to ascertain; but he seized puss, in- | 


| pesday, and Vriday at 7A. M. and arrives in Lowell ot 5 P. 


| Boston. 


| 
whether he considered that a babbling trio 
| 


DOVER HOTEL. 
ONAS C. MARCH respectially iaforms bis friends and 
the public that he is still the keeper of the Public Hows 


where no exertions will Se spared to merit g continuance - 
the public patronage. ‘The following Stages arrive at, an 
depart trom bis house :— 

The Accommodation Stace to Boston and Lowell, by way 
of Newburyport, leaves ihe Dover Hotelen Monday, Wed- 


M. and at Boston até P. M. Returning, leaves Boston and 
Lowel! on Tuesday, Thursday and Satucday at 5 A. M. and 
arrives at Dover at? P. M.; passes through Durham, New- 
market, Exeter, Amesbuiy, Newbury povt, Ipswich aud 
Salem. . 

The Mail Stace to Boston, by way of Newbors port, leaves 
the Dover Hotel Monday, Wedaesday and Fiwdsy al VA. 
M. and intersects the Great Mad Siage from Por isod te 
Reiuraig, leaves Newbury port Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday after the arrival of the Mail Stace trom Boston, 
and arrives at Dover at 12 o'clock moon, passes throuch Dur- 
ham, Newmarket, Excier, Amesbury, Newburyport, Ipswich 
aad Salea. 

The Accommodation Stage to Bostun and Lowell, by way 
of Haverhill, leaves the Dover Hotel on Tuesday, 1 hursday, 
and Saterday at? A. M. and arrives at Lowell at 5 P. M. 
and at Bosten at€ P.M. Returning, leaves Reston and Low- 
ell at SA. M. aud awives at Dover at 7B. M.5 passes 
through Durham, Newmarket, Exeter, Kiogstoa, Haverhill, 
Aadover and Reading. L 

The Accowmmdatioa Stace to Portland, by way of Kenue- 
bunk, leaves the Dover Hotel every day (excepi Sunday) at 
8 A. M. and arrives at Portland ai 5 P.M. leaves Portland 
every divexcept Sunday,and arrives at Dover at & PLM. passes 
through S. Berwick, Berwick, Wells, Kennebunk and Saco. 

The accommodation Stage te Portland, by way of Alfred, 
leaves the Dover Hotel oa Tuesday, Thursday aad Saturday, 
at8 A.M. and arrives at Portland at 6 P.M. Returouwg, 
leaves Portland at 3 A. M. Monday, Wedaesday aud Friday, 
and arrives at Dover at 5 P. ML; passes through 3. Berwick, 
Berwick, Alfred, Buxton and Gorham. 

The Dover, Sandwich, and Piywoutk, N.H. Stace, leaves 
the Dover Hotel on Wednesday at 7 A M. and arrives at 
Sandwich at 7 P. M. ; leaves Sandwich on Thursday at 5 A. 
M. and arrives et Dover at 6 P.M.; leaves Dover on F rid ty 
at 7 A. M. and arrives at Sandwich at7 P. M.; leaves Sand- 
wich cn Saturdsy oitien al 9 A. M.and arrives at Plymouth 
at 12 noon, aod arrives at Sandwich at 6 P. M.; leaves Sand- 
wich on Monday at 6 A. M. and arrives at Dover at 6 P. M. 
Passes by Great Falls Factory, through Rochester, Farming- 
ton Dock, Chesnut Hills, Middleton Corner, New Durham, 
Alton, Wolfborough, Tuficuborougs, Moukonborvugh, Sand- 
wich, &c. tv Plymouth. : 

The Dover and Portsmouth Accommodation Stage leaves 
the Dover Hotel every morning (except Sunday) at half past 
7 and arrives at Portsmouth at half past 9. Returning, leaves 
Portsmouth every afternoon (except Sunday) at 5 aud arrives 
at Dover at 7. os 

The S. Berwick, Dover, aud Portsmouth Mail Stace leaves 
S. Berwick every morning at 6 o'clock, and arrives at Dover 
at 7; leaves Dover at half past 9 aud arrives at Portsmouth at 
11; leaves Portsmouth after the arrival of the Great Mail 
from Boston and arrives at Dover at 1 ?. M. and S. Berwick 
at 2. . 

The Dover 2ud Greet Falls Accommodation Stage leaves 
the Dover Hotel every evening (except sunday) aliex the ar- 
rivaled the Portsmouth and Boston Stages, aed arrives at 
Great Falls at 8 P. M.; leaves Great Falls every comes 
(except Sunday) at 6 A. M. and arrives at Dover at 3. Acoac 
leaves the Dover Hotel on Sundays for Great Falls at 9,1, 
and 4 o'clock. 

The Dover and Concord Aceommodation Stage leaves the 
Dover Hotel on Munday, Wedzesday and Friday at 9 o’clock 
and arrives at Coucord at 5 P. M. ee IS Concord 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 7 A. M. and arrives at 
Dover at2 P. M. Passes through Durham, Northweod, 
Epsom, and Chichester. R 

This Ling cennects at Northwood with a Line from that 
place to Gitmantvn and Meredith at Dover with the Lineto 
Portland. 

J.C. M. would observe, that no new arrangement has tak- 
en place in the time of the arrival and departure of any of 
the Boston er Dover Stages. 

Books for all the Stages which leave Dover in any direc 
tion are kept at the Dover Hotel, where any information re- 
specting Siages and Stage routs will be freely given 
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VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM. 
HE most valuable remedy discovered for all diseases cf 
the Lungs. This Balsam has been usad with the most 
extraordinary success, in consumptions, asthma, pleurisy, 
spitting of bided, hooping cougb, aad pulmonary aiections of 
every kind. The hest evidence in its faver aries from the 
universal satisfaciion it has given to those who have used it; 
the very hich celebrity it has ts 4 ac juired, and the faet 
that it is frequently preseribed by physicians of eminence. It 
is avery agteeable Medicine, and its operation is speedy and 
effectual. 

From the numerous certificates containe.! on the bill of di- 
rections, the following are offered for the consideration of 
those who are unacquainted with the medicine. 

Certificate of Abiczer Alger, Jr. of West Bridgewater,Ms. 

Havinz been seized with a very violent cold, which was at- 
tended with a bad cough, and spitting of bluod, I was induced, 
by the recommendation of a friend, to make trial of the Veg- 
ciable Pulmonary Balsam : and was coe age cured by the 
use of twe bottles. ABIEZER ALGER, J. 


Certificate of Leonurd Stoddard. 

Tothe Public.—Having been seized ia the winter of 1225 
with the prevailing Influenza, I continued, for the space of 
two years, to be troubled with a bad cough, great difficulty ef 
breathing, occasional pain in the side, great debility. attended 
with bad digestion and the expectoration of much thick mat- 
ter. I consulted three distinguished physicians, and made 
use of Anderson’s Cough Drops, the Indian Specific, and uther 
cejebrated remedies, without relief. About the fist of April 
last, obtained a bottle of the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
The beneficial effect was immediate ; and in the course of 
three months my health was as good as it had been for the 
last ten years. LEONARD STODDARD. 

Rochester, N. ¥. Nov. 21, 1827. 





JEWETT'S IMPROVED Y¥ 
pts.ce GERMAN SPECIFIC one 
specific remedy for J . 4 
liver, joss of appetite, sour stomach, 
piles, Ke. ong “sy 
NEW CERTIFICATES. 

That the publie may judge of the bigh 
article, the tollowimg Certeteates, (which 
been voluntarily presented witha the test three 
offered for thew perusal. 

Certificate of Dr. A. &. Grenville, 

Haring the m@ satufactory ev.deace of the 
tres and highly salutary operation of Jeweg’s } ’ , 
etable Pils, (prepared by If. Plaaley,) ta cmesef fe oo 
tion of Despepua, Joundice, dsewe of the lever, ae. 
contdeatly recommend the use to those whe may 
ed with the above class of complaiats as an 
dy. (Sigred) A. 35. GREN 

Cambridgeprrt, Sept. 15, 1827. 

Certifieste of Mr. Abell. ri 

Relieving that Jewrit’s lmproved Vecetsble Pa, = 
ed by De. Hemaa Plomieg.) are a remedy 
highest confidesee, Lam induc ed, from public 
te state the effect they hase haden a wewher 

Early in the last winter my wile experienced 
disease, which gradually increased toa high 
ty. The symptoms were a arest provtraiion 
of appeiile, pam in the head, dsrainess, pe 

cart, pain in the side.and cough She com 
Piths early ia the opting, and recenved i vdiate 
were continued aceordiag to the directions, ants) 
boxes were taken, when the care appeared ty be 
no symptum of dwease hus since appeared. 

(Signed) LEVI 
Poston, Sepi. 18, 1%27. 

P.S. I would further state that when my 
with the ahove named medicine it was su 
who fad the best opportewity of judgrng, that shy 
Jong sm vive, anf such a speedy and perfect 
therefore ahogether aunlooked for. 

Certfeate of Dr. Pawmlin. 

The following is a certificate from Dr. C.F 
craduate in medicine at the Univeriity of Geeta: 
practitioner of hich celebrity, in Cambridge, bt 

The subscriber has tested the effects of J ¥ 
Vegetahle Prils, in severn! sqyggse cases of 7 
and dizestive orgaas, and the result bas celipitess at of G 
they are emirently calculated to subperve § Rs 
which they are designed. Considering them diet 
rior to these articles commonly offered for digas 
I wonid caeeriuliy add my testimony in fave < 
a medicine. : * ™ 

(Signed) CHARLES FREDERICK BAU 

N.B. In the above recoamendation, I 
tothose Pills inclosed in a biue wrapper, and q 
yeTow label, H. Plumiey. C. §. BAUR 

Cambridge, Sept. 1227. 

Fors:leby LOWE & REED, 44, Hanoves 
head of Elin-street, RR. COLE, 12, Dowdery fie 
BREWER & BROTHERS, 92, and L. 

492, Washington-street, ¥. P. MALL, Je, 1, 
Price 75 cents per box. 
The label to each genuine bax ix signed " 
»" For sale as ahove, Sracta’s eel d =“ 
and Vegetable Rheumatic Plasters, Price ® 
Canlcessasy, 


reputation of these medicines is so ex 
that particular recommendations are 

CLAY'S ITCH OINTMENT 
Fo pleasaniness, on ae an, ease, od : 





o'er all t 
the hea’ 
drove the 
ked w. 


Feb 16 
far uperior te any ot ment ‘ 
Itch, and is ~amemnet ae to fail. Ie ‘nce ae 
for aj} eutaneous Re me scurbutic affections 
pimples on the face, Ringworm, Tetters, Grohe, 
20 Rheum, and other impurities of the hig 
woke 
Also—CLAY'S STOMACH BITTERS, 
all cases of the following description te ee 
vomitivg, beart-burn, custivenes, a 
pain in the stemach, less of appetite, sichnew at hee 
general debility, and all symptoms of ~ 
aap being a pleasant cordial Better, ase sessmis 
of common use. Fifteen years expers » bund | the noi 
two articles superior to any other ngallic, J 
2icents. One box will make one reg 


ture. ; rs 
The ahove articles may he had sfietiee df 
TH, ia q 


w the ¢ 


Bes 


FLETCHER & CARRU 
wholesale and retail. Other 
~~ be supplied on the same condition 
roprietors. nts in (he country 
ed a call at de there awed face fot archer 
Also, sold at Messrs. D. & J. HENSHAWS, eal 
sints and Apothecaries ia the city of Bustosendin 
c 


ly 
SCHOOL LIN RHODE-ISL 
HE subscriber, Rector of the §E; 
Wickford, about twenty miles south 
dence, R. 1. will be happy to receive into 
few young gentlemen, w he will p 
versities or the ordinary pursuits of life. Tis 
of the climate, and the vicinity of the ocean, 
mend this situation to parents in ' 
culiar advantages for those chidven, whose 
require a change of air and the benefit of 
The terms are one hundred dollars per . 
ing and schooling, exclusive of washing. ; 
ticular information, applicants sage a 
Joux Wixson, State-street, and Cnanies 





Jamaica . 
Wickford. "North Kingston,) Spe 
FURNITURE, FEATHERS, & 
N°, Washington-street, corner of 
The inform his { 
+ er dag neral, that he has taken a new 
ansion House and other Buildi: 
ward’s for ten years ; by maki 
and renting a part, be has his own fee, 








An eminent Physiican of New-Hampshire writes—“ I am 
satisfied the Vegetable Puluonary Balsam is a valuabie medi- | 
cine. It Is lately been used with complete success in a se- 
vere lung complaint, attended with the ratsing of snueb blood, 
which bad resisted every other prescription.” 


J>The Vegetable Pulmonary Ba!:am mav be obtained of 
LOWE & REED, No. 44, i coeetai: (at the head of 
Elw-street) of RAYMOND COLE, 12, Bowdoin Row, Cuurt- 
street, S. N. BREWER & BROTHERS, 92, and JOHN J. 
BROWN, No. 425, Washington-street, near the Boylston 
Market, and of WHITTON & WHEELEP , “ambridgepert. 
Price 50 cents a bottle. 

Jan. 18. f 





street, cornesof Water-street, Boston. : 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC, and British Machin- 
est ; being a practical display of the Manufactories and | 
Mechanical Arts of the United Kingdom. By John Nich- | 
oison, Esq.—2 vols. 100 plates. : } 

HISTORY of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. By Washington Irving, with a chart. 

THE HUMORIST, a collection of entertaining tales, 
anecdotes, repartees, witty sayings, epigrams, Bon Mots, 
Jeu d’esprits, &c.—4 vols. with 40 colored plates. By 
George Cruikshank. 

TIMBIRD’S BRITISH NOVELISTS, in numbers to be 
sold separate, containing Vicar of Wakefield ; History of | 
Lady Julia Mandevil! ; Man of Feeling ,; History of Ras- 
selas ; The Italian ; Tales of the Genii; Mysteries of 
Udolpho ; Pagpey the Little ; Castles of Athlin and Dun- 
bayne ; Man of the World ; Adventures of Joseph An- 
drews ; Jourzey fram this World to the Next ; Paul and 
Virginia ; Nature and Art; Scilian Romance ; Simple 
Story ; Julia de Roubigne ; Old English Baron; Almoran 
and Hamet ; Castle of Otranto ; History of Nourjahad ,; 
Humphrey Clinker ; Zeluco ; Elizabeth, or the Exile of 
Siberia ; Romance of the Forest. 

A New Assontwx st or Waitisc Booz Covers, near- 
ly 100 different kinds. 

Tarissas PLates—consisting of the following sub- 
jects, Macready, as William Tell; The Serenade ; The 
Devil’s Pulpit ; ‘The Infant Saviour ; Scene on the Hud- 


son. 

LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNGWLEDGR. ,; published 
under the superintendance of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, London. This work is superin- 
tended by a committee of fifty gentlemen, of which H. ; 
Brougham, Esq. is Chairman, and is issued in numbersof | 
32 pages, every fortnight ; Miustrated with wood cuts 
throughout. 7 

Edgeworth’s Works complete in 13 vols. embracing all 
that lady’s writings. 

POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON. “ Modern days 
have furnished no happier instance of the alliance of Poe- 
try with sound religion. Mr. Barton, without awakening 
the passions, has found the means of touching the affec 
tions ; the tear which he produces, is chaste as the deW 
of Heaven ; the sympathy which he stirs, ie such as An- 
gels may feel ; the joy which he imparts, is such as the | 
father may share with bis daughter, the son with his 
mother.’’—[British Review. } 


BOOKS. 
Fo sale by MUNROE & FRANCIS, ed 
















enable him tosell f than those 
or commissions me theis bey & 
a good stock of Live which 
Warrant to be as good as can be found im this 
will sell them for ten per cent. leas than the 
for cash only. He also, continues to 
iunable Cabi iture, 

Feb. 29 tf. 
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SCHOOL WA 7 

ASENTLEMAN who kas been sc a ¢ 

as Preceptor of an Academy in the coulis 
has a good situation, but a resi I 
wishes to take the of some gentleman & 
a4 well established in this city. A 
tion would be given to any ane willing to 
ag mentin, ORanve situation. 

jay 2. 


ELEGANT FRENCH SHO 
plete assortment 





UST received com 

Shoes, of a very superio: quality, and 
ion, consisting of black and colored 
nella, black and white satin, and Gros ded 
for sale by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. lay 
street. i | a y= 


COACH, PICTURE, AND WINDIX 
greet ar tl —— No. 40, Hone 
ton New Cc and Cylielll 
Glass ; Sheet Glas, suhable tor Coach abet 
‘ke. Lso— 

A general assortment of Paints; Oils 

Painting and Glazing attended to at the 
Jan 11 Ia-ly® 
DES, he, 


BOOTS, S we 
ARRIS & HAYNES, (333, pooper 














PROm : 
street,) uffer for sale an ext: a ar fe 
aud SHOES, by the package, Tid ‘es 
most libe:al terms. Country desea me? P 
—— gr before pure! mry 
on band, and for sale, 3s ae 
Leather, Lining and Binding Shims, : tation « 
Ferrets, Blaching, &€. se ere and 5 
FASHIONABLE DRESSIN ba of ch 
EORGE PUTMAN, Fashionable ot P 
method of informing the public im general sotiets 
continues at his uld stand, No. 211, Wi 45 t 
see north of the Mar! a 
vund at sil hours, and ; 
teutior (o business, to mert receive thei of d 
tonacge. ° 
Constantly for sale as above, © few 
tempered RAZORS. epnty deep w 
-_ BLEACHING Slove 
T com operation ; 2 heh “3 and a 
Ecotch i fahts, being per 
Cottons will be taken and bleached a fe iy Were 


any Pleachery in America. Orders lef 
dall’s Lane, near the Post to, = y 4 
tu, and the gouds returned wi 8 j 

March 28. = 








ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 

Mcsrnoe & Francis give notice that they have made | 

arrangements to receive from England, by the regular | 
packets which leave Liverpool the *th of every month, 


any of the following Perropicats ; and gentlemen can | —a No. 100, Washingtenclosl, ‘ 


be supplied by subscribing at their store in Washington- | 


: ' | street, where the terms may be known, namely — 
he still resembled his betters) he treasured | 


Edin. Med. and Surg. Journa! ; London Med. Rep»si- 
tory ; Lancet ; Oracle of Health ; Edin. Philos. Journal ; 
London Philos. Magazine 3 Brande’s Quarterly Journal ; 
London Journal of Arts ; Repos. of Patent Inventions ; 
Mechanics’ Magazine: Edinburgh Review ; Quarterly 
Review ; Westminster Review ; Retrospective Review ; 


| Monthly Review : Eclectic Review . Enitish Critie > Lit- 


erary Magnet ; Gentleman’s Magazine ,; Nonthiy Do. ; 
New Monthly Do. ; Elackwood’s Do. ; Hone’s Every 
Day Book ; European Magazine, Asiatic Journal ; Evan- 
gelica} M ine ; Christina Observer ; Ackerman’s Le- 
pository ; fs Belie Assemblee ; Lads ’s Magzzine ; Lady's 
Monthly Museums Arliss’s Pocket Magazine ; Harmoni- 
con, or Musical Magazine ; Sporting Magazine ; Annals 


of Sporting ; London Magazine ; Jobnson’s Medico-Chi- | 


| P ~ . | rurgical Review ; Brewster’s Journal of Science ; Kor- 
| troduced her, in a trice, into a warm bath | eign Quarterly Review ; Mterary Gazeue ; Literary 
| —in other words, “ sent her to pot” —mazu- 


| Chronicle , Rell's ee RIeT ; ren See 
& . j : ; ; Library of Useful Knowledze ; 
gre all her remonstrances, and re-placing |p. Review ; Kpuary < = rs ae 


| the potiid, left her boiling—the victim of | 
envy and jealousy. We might be very elo- | . 
qnent in describing grimalkiu’s feelings— } oe 


r | H‘¢s removed tothe first heuse north of the Ba-tist Meet- 
| but we forbear, lest we sheuld excite those | ing Howse, in Charlestown, formerly occupied by H. 
| of our readers, who may imagine, ,f they | 32¢#20. 204 be pce ne ee oe a ee. te 
pangs weg what astonishment the gover- | Silas Pierce, & Co. Ediestrert— Jesiah Riaydes, ood. 
| ness of the gridiron found her two turned | Kactites & Co. North Marketaree:—E. W. Banter. Ex- 
. , : : - a | change-street— ie Lincvlo, near the head of India 
| into three, an arithmetical! problem which | Wwaer a 
| the could uct enravel, until it was solved j agg ees by Es GOULD, Charietown, 
{ ees e e a r onze B: mz. 24 2 wuekhto 
os the malicious grin on pue’s expressive | pastivaler. an camden <n siesded to. 
ace. 3 % at it. 


eater 


view. April 18. 









| Encyclopedia ; Technological Repository ; Foreign Re- | h 


weg EGANT INDIA RUBBERS 
’ r irs Tier oe 
site cored of Ledies ope a 
just received, and fur sale at low prices, 





e. “ 
TFrBANK NOTES ON INTE 
Noes on the CITY BANK, bearieg &™ 
bad on appliestionto the Cashier. Z ‘ 
Aprii 29. tf. 








a ee oat ne 
E .. BUCKING 
me CONGR ESA-STREET. © “HSS the 

TERMS. THREE DOLLAESS! : 
ble in advance. Subscribers not payee ae Opie 
|; AND FI 


' but by order of subscriber or & 
| the Subscribers by te 








| ay ONE DOLLAR a quarter ys: 
aap 


| AGENTS. New-Yous, B. P-B 
| Wall-street; Philade =, Willen 


Crete eecldecin Co. ; Nescte oven 
; 9 be win , 

W. Babbitt; Portsmouth, Chale, ' 
| Portland, Me. Barnet Peters; te teac! 


' Burtey, Postrraster ; Windsor, Vt 4 ’ 
| the: New Mas. M- 3 ho 
' Medfield, Mass. Charles € - 

denee, R. 1. Martie Net °° Mi 


Roe nS 


